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HE Jayman has little or no con- 

ception of what a piece of 
paper has to go through; and your 
careless reader, absently tracing con- 
centric circles on the clean, fresh 
pages of THE New Yorker spread 
before him, seldom realizes the 
struggles, the beatings and heartaches 
that this little sheet has suffered since 
it was a glad rag upon milady’s back 
so long ago. In order to appreciate 
what lies behind a sheet of paper, let 


us follow its adventures from the 


time it leaves milady’s back to its 
ultimate position as a page in TH 
New YORKER. 

The rag is brought to the factory 
in a great bale, where it is pressed 
close to other rags, the dirty brown 
and white of peasants mingling with 
the gay silks of the capitals of 
Europe. When the bale is cut open, 
these rags are carefully sorted into 
two piles, pink and blue; these piles 
are then mixed together again, and 
the work of cleaning them begins. 
The rags are first run through a 
revolving cylinder known as a 
“thrasher,” with revolving arms that 
dislodge the dirt and clean the rags. 

The dirt having been carried away 
in huge machines like vacuum clean- 
ers, only bigger, the rags are sorted 
by hand, and the dirt is removed, 
along with various other things like 
buttons, hooks and eyes, nickels, 
pennies and commutation tickets, 

After they have been thoroughly 
cleaned, they are cut into small pieces 
and the dirt is removed from the 
seams; they are then cleaned and put 
through a cylinder known as a 
“devil” or “whipper” or “Alfred R. 
Jenkins,” which shakes and tears 
them and gets rid of the dirt. 
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IV. How Paper is Made From Rags 
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St — Sy 
NE of the many debutants employed 
in the Rag Cleaning Department of 
Tue New Yorker. On the table may be 
seen the hat and gloves of our Mr. Eustace 
Tilley, one of THe New Yorker’s Direc- 
tors-in-Chief of Rag Cleaning. 

The rags must now be cleaned; 
and after they have been pounded, 
stepped on, and tossed in a blanket, 
they are loaded into great boilers or 
“digesters” tilled with steam to a 
pressure of forty pounds, and these 
“‘margarets” turn meditatively on 
their axis twelve or fourteen hours 
until the rags are clean. Then the 
resulting mess is taken out and 
thoroughly washed, after which it is 
treated to a mixture of lime and soda 
or “Broadway Fizz, $.20.” 

At this point the cleaning process 
begins in earnest; for after a day 
in these “‘clinkers”’ or “sandwiches” 
the rags are run rapidly through huge 
“galoshes,” after which they are 
emptied on the floor in a large “‘the” 
and shoveled into “washing ma- 
chines” where they are washed. The 
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THE MAKING or AMAGAZINE 


A Tour THROUGH THE Vast ORGANIZATION OF THE NEw YorKER 


next step is to clean the dirty me 
and to accomplish this they are sent 
to a cleaner’s, where the entire ma- 
terial is washed, dried and ironed. 
All that now remains is to soak th 
stuff thoroughly in boiling water, 
and then it is ready to be cleaned. 
Here the real work of cleaning start 
First, the rags are placed in 
OV al-shaped tubs or “tubs” about 
twenty-five feet long, nine feet wide, 
three feet deep, and twenty-five feet 
long by nine feet wide, capal 
holding from one to two thousand 
d 1 


wit. ol 
pounds of rags. Around and arounc 
this tub the rags swish, and it is the 
duty of the workers to hit at them 
with mallets as they go by. They 
are now removed to another part of 
the factory, where more people hit 
at them with mallets; and for several 
days thereafter they are “freshmen” 


and anyone is privileged to hit at 


them with a mallet. This is sup- 
posed to remove the dirt. 

After the cleaning process is com- 
pleted, and our rag has been cleaned 
and the dirt removed, it is gathered 


limp condition to 
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up and carried in a 
a complicated machine. There is no 
opportunity here to desci:be this ma- 
chine more thoroughly, so suffice it to 
say that it is very involved indeed, 
with a great many wheels and lever 
and pet cocks and gadgets, and that 
it changes the rags into paper. 

This result is called paper; an 1 on 
it is printed THe New Yorker. 

While this elaborate explanation 
has given us all a minute picture of 
how rags are made into paper, yet 
there are other and more fascinating 
phases of the work of making a 
magazine. Five dollars insures your 
receipt of this illuminating seri 


rhrashing and mangling rags from which paper is made. In the background may be discerned Mr. Eustace Tilley himself. 
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THE TALK OF THE TOWN 


Notes and Comment 


HE society of American 

Teachers of Dancing has been 

hard at the work of prophecy, 
and comes forward with the statement 
that a modified Charleston will be the 
popular Winter dance, with “revivals” 
of the tango and waltz. 

Perhaps. But to anyone who can 
properly exhibit the Charleston, three 
steps of the tango, or one turn of the 
waltz on the postage stamp space pro- 
vided in most of our restaurants and 
night clubs THE New Yorker will 
offer a silver-mounted copy of “The 
Survival of the Fittest” with a photo- 
graph of the author. 


HE new and gigantic skyscraper 

which is soon to be built in order 
to bring back to New York the credit 
of having the biggest office building in 
the world, according to the newspaper 
statements, is going to have its first 
seven stories underground. We are 
indifferent to this. It is the old story 
of locking the stable door after the 
horse has been stolen. What they 
should have done was build the first 
seven stories of that seven-story build- 
ing on the northwest corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street un- 
derground. 


E, ourselves, do not 

altogether believe 
that the recent craze for 
pretty blue and red striped 
hatbands necessarily means 
that the Greater Public is 
trying to palm itself off as 
belonging to the Racquet 
and ‘Tennis Club of Park 
Avenue. At least we don’t think it’s 
a crisis. But the authorities think 
otherwise; for they have issued new 
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bands to the duly initiated body—blue 
with two small stripes instead of one 
fat one. ‘This means that those who 
have been deliberately fraudulent must 
make another trip to the hatband 
weaver’s. 


T comes as a surprise to hear that 
Pullman porters have organized a 
union, and will demand a raise in pay 


because of reduction in tips. 

It is true that the old time “Thank 
you, Sir” with a smile, has not been 
readily forthcoming in response to tips 
for some time. But then, the awk- 
ward talk goes that one may expect 
thanks only when one has overtipped. 
This has become proverbial: and, as a 
result, perhaps one has been undertip- 
ping without knowing it. How is one 
to tell? 


HE National Association of Re- 
tail Clothiers has put the ban on 
extreme width trousers. Persons own- 
ing Oxford bags should now give 
them to the deserving poor—and run. 


The Week 

ONDON sees a performance of 

“Hamlet” with the actors in 
modern attire and Yale faculty con- 
siders plans to simplify undergraduate 
life there. Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt says men are still hostile to her 
sex and five hundred thousandth tele- 
phone is installed on Long Island. 
The Soviets agree to restore vodka to 
the Russian people and the Rev. O. 
T. Gilmore asserts Prohibition is no 
longer an issue. Two men sail a 
twelve-ton yawl here from Norway 
for Nordic celebration and 
Mayor Hylan assists at 
opening of new synagogue. 
Creditors try to get four- 
teen millions out of bank- 
rupt Selznick movie firm 
and Mr. Will Hays con- 
siders ways and means to 
coerce Connecticut into re- 
moving state tax on films. 
Luggage sales decrease 
owing to women’s scantier attire and a 
French scientist claims to have dis- 
covered evidences of the existence of 
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the soul. Primary campaign gets into 
full swing and Commissioner Enright 
instructs police to quit arresting motor- 
ists for petty offenses. Embassy Thea- 
tre opens under management of 
Gloria Gould Bishop and Mrs, Eva 
Siedelman, who stole bottle of milk 
for her starving children, refuses all 
offers of charity. 


Return 


N this, his second visit to the 

United States, Mr. Michael 
Arlen is the guest of Mr. Charles 
Dillingham, being at the moment 
deeply engaged in his host’s forthcom- 
ing presentation of Mr. Cyril Maude 
in ““These Charming People.” And, 
between times, casting watchful eyes 
on “The Green Hat,” whose New 
York premiére next week comes just 
in the nick of time to save many of 
Mr. Arlen’s admirers from collapses 
fomented by anguished anticipation. 

Mr. Arlen, one learns, will be with 
us quite some of the time in the 
future. He has sold off his bother- 
some library, subleased his London flat 
and presented to his mother that 
superbly appointed Rolls-Royce which 
was the talk of feminine Mayfair (it 
is equipped with a complete dressing 
table, and what touch, even in ““These 
Charming People,” is nicer than 
that? ). 

He has, in other words, struck off 
the shackles which bound him to a par- 
ticular spot, and is free to roam the 
globe, henceforth, a “‘one-trunk man,” 
as he puts it himself, or, again, “an 
Armenian with a rug over his shoul- 
der.” It was on Mr. Arlen’s last visit 
that, at one of the dinners given for 
him, a guest remarked, “First Armen- 
ian I ever met who didn’t try to sell 
me a rug.” Which mot was duly re- 
ported to its victim, who, mildly 
amused, observed that he used to laugh 
heartily at the quip until perhaps 
fifteen years ago. 

Many engagements press upon Mr. 
Arlen during this stay. ‘There awaits 
the jaunt to Hollywood promised for 
next month and the one, or two, 
movies he must produce there, depend- 
ing on how well he likes the ways and 
works of the Hon. Will Hays. There- 
after, he will return, to bask in the 
joys of Broadway royalties until such 
time as he feels the urge to be off to 
Palm Beach. He may even take a 
flyer in Florida realty, for Mayfair’s 
laureate does not permit his apprecia- 
tion of London’s culture to carry him 
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off in a financial way. Most of his 
fortune is invested in American se- 
curities, 

This disloyalty to consols is as noth- 
ing compared to Mr. Arlen’s purchase 
of a Rolls Royce. Iris March, who 


drove through heavens knows how 


many editions in an Hispano-Suiza, 


may well turn over in her grave at the 
news. 


Lion 

HAT with Mr. Arlen’s en- 

deavors, and those of the newly- 
anointed Mr. Noel Coward, this thea- 
trical season will have a distinctly 
British flavor. This seems only fair 
when one reca] ls the Budapests of other 
years and the state of London at the 
moment, where the boards groan be- 
neath the treads of so many creatures 
of American dramatists. 

Despite Mr. Lonsdale’s and Mr. 
Arlen’s superb efforts, this youthful 
Mr. Coward, whom New York knows 
thus far only as the adroit contriver 





*s All Right, Bill Has a White Ear. 
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of lyrics for Charlot’s Revue, is the 
rage of the London dramatic season. 
Not since the sunflower days of Oscar 
Wilde has,a British dramatist enjoyed 
at home such prosperous distinction— 
as he—four plays running at once, 
whilst the best the Wildian vogue pro- 
duced was three. 

And Mr. Coward is to have two 
more in New York soon: “The Vor- 
tex,” and “Hay Fever,” with even a 
third in the offing, if Mr. Charles 
Dillingham can persuade Miss Jane 
Cowl that “Easy Virtue” would be 
just the right vehicle to follow a 
triumph as Juliet 

Mr. Coward is still a youngster in 
years, being in his twenty-sixth, but 
he is old in the theatre. Behind him 
lie sixteen years of endeavor, for he 
was, in an earlier day, one of those 
fearsome ancients, a child actor. 

He has seen New York before, 
twice, and to his sorrow. He roamed 
his Broadway at nineteen and, again, 
a few years later, silent, disappointed 
and, some say, occasionally hungry. 
Hungry or not, each time he returned 
to London, having convinced none 
here of his ability, save a few loyal 
friends, among them his compatriot, 
Miss Lynn Fontaine, who gave him 
precious artistic faith in the times 
when belief was denied by all others 
of Broadway. 

The characters of his comedies are 
limned with little mercy, and with 
less regard for weak-souled audi- 
ences. ‘They are the younger Lon- 
doners of to-day, decadent and 
fiercely-indolent in the pursuit of un- 
chastened pleasures. And yet the 
same pen which drew them dipped 
itself into a far pleasanter ink to pro- 
duce the lyric with which Miss Bea- 
trice Lillie convulsed the town not 
long ago, “There’s Life in the Old 
Girl Yet.” 


Holiday 


ND now the town faces Labor 
Day and the unwritten com- 
mandment to go forth to view wood- 
land and beach for a last time, before 
the red and golds of Autumn make 
them glorious. ‘Tradition decrees a 
crowded exodus and an even more 
crowded return over that week-end 
holiday which lowers the official cur- 
tain upon Summer. Well is it named 
Labor Day, for travel is never so 
laborious as then. 
Never, as on Labor-Day, do the 
bridges, depots, tubes, ferries, and 
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other agencies of egress 
demonstate so thoroughly 
their charming, new- 
world inadequacy; never 
is that apartment in the 
Pennsylvania Depot which 
is set aside for the use of 
the Long Island Railway 
more full of people and 
carbon dioxide. But these 
dangers the public will 
face. If all goes well, 
between the nights of 
Friday and Monday, there 
will pass through that 
single whimsical subcellar 
alone something better than a million 
pounds of human flesh seeking plea- 
sure on the beaches, swayed now by 
hope, and now harried by despair. 

And while they strain to get on, 
elsewhere the bridges will be groaning 
and the ferries will be reeling under 
frightful burdens; the roads will be 
black with motors for fifty miles 
around, and a million people will be 
breathing the exhaust of the cars in 
front. Oceans of pop will be drunk; 
tons of chewing gum will be chewed. 

The denizens of Newport or South 
Hampton may have their house parties 
at this time, but they will be fin du 
saison affairs; society by now is jaded 
by three months of verdure and sur- 
feited with ozone. Labor Day is for 
the many, not the few. 

The many will go and they will 
return. And when they have sunk 
back into their flats, jaded at Summer’s 
end, Fall will dip its brush in magic 
colors and smear them across the coun- 
tryside. But never will one member 
of the Labor Day crowds gaze on 
those glories. For them, there will be 
no country until Memorial Day shall 
bid them go forth once more. 


Generosity 
MPLOYEES of the hotel in St. 
Louis from which Mr. George 
Herman Ruth of the Yankees Base- 
ball Team left in disgrace for New 
York, minus a $5,000 fine imposed by 
Manager Huggins, reported the Home 
Run King departing in the best of 
humor. Mr. Ruth is an easy-going 
Sultan, and perhaps these same em- 
ployees remember a hot week earlier 
in the Summer when the _ batsman 
made a less hasty adieu. 
In that week Mr. Ruth, finding 
himself a trifle short in wearing ap- 
parel, strolled to a haberdasher’s and 
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YounG Composer: “—and are you 
familiar with my compositions?” 
Guest: “Yes, I knew most of them 

before you were born.” 





bought some twenty, bright silk shirts. 
These he wore throughout the team’s 
Stay, at the rate of three a day; and 
when the Yankees moved on he left 
them, strewn about his room. 

“They’re yours,” said Mr. Ruth to 
a conscientious bell boy who ran after 
him with the collected garments. 


Reconnaissance 


N odd occasions through the Sum- 

mer, one of our industrial gen- 
eralissimos is to be noticed combining 
the needs of travel with the oppor- 
tunity it affords for keeping the com- 
mon touch. He is Mr. James A. 
Farrell, the president of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, who commutes on 
the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, scorning the club car in favor 
of the day coach. 

There is much method in his ap- 
parent madness. Mr. Farrell invaria- 
bly chooses a seat next to some more 
lowly-placed mortal, and before the 
train has swerved across the Harlem 
River Bridge, the steel chieftain has 
his unsuspecting companion delivering 
himself of his views about matters 
of daily concern. 

By this method, I presume, Mr. 
Farrell keeps more accurate fingers on 
the common pulse than do his com- 
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panions of the General Staff 
of the Industrial Army. 


Lyric 

- is not altogether just to 
tag Senator James J. 

Walker so prominently with 

that dolorous lyric which won 

him early fame. “Will You 


Love Me in December as 
You Do in May?” was writ- 
ten in a_ sentimental age, 


when beery tears rolled down 
many a bloated cheek upon its 
rendition by throaty singing 
waiters. It was only a few years 
behind the bathetic “Just Break the 
News to Mother,” and it preceeded by 
approximately the same interval Mr. 
Irving Berlin’s too-tragic, “When I 
Lost You.” The days which produced 
such songs are dead days, and, some 
say, dear ones. 

Senator Walker knows better. One 
of a group, being a bit maudlin, re- 
cited one night Miss Millay’s sonnet 
which concludes with the great coup- 
let: 
Whether or not we find what we are 
seeking, 


is idle, biologically speaking. 


“T would rather have written that,” 
said Senator Walker, “than be the 
Governor of this state.” 

He meant it, then. The Celt’s soul 
was ascendant. But the next morn- 
ing, when the mind was in control 
again, he would have scorned the idea. 
The Governor of this State is a force, 
as Senator Walker so well realizes. 
A poem, after all, is only an idea. 


Celebrity 

T may be that by this time, Mr. 

Charles Chaplin is on his way to 
Canada, to get the month’s sleep he 
so ardently craves, and to forget, for 
a time, that he is a motion picture 
producer with a motion picture pay- 
roll to be met each week. But, at the 
moment of writing, he was still at the 
Ritz, his telephone disconnected as 
protection against the _ invitations 
which, despite a stay of several weeks, 
flooded upon him. 

He has almost religiously shunned 
the larger gaieties of the town; al- 
though he has been ogled once or twice 
by the dancers at Montmarte and by 
audiences in a few theatres. 

Such attention annoys the come- 
dian. He prefers being ignored; and 
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this preference was granted him one 
night lately, when he held a reunion 
with Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, jr., 
newspaper publisher in Mr. Chaplin’s 
own Los Angeles, and here on the 
business of his new air freight line. 
Presently the pair set forth for the 
Bowery, clad appropriately. Mr. 
Chaplin, by the way, always has had 
an ambition to own a newspaper. 

It was their Harun-al-Rashidian 
whim, this evening, to fall in beside 
some Bowery lounger and invite him 
to coffee. ‘Thereafter, when their 
guest had been warmed to conversa- 
tion, they would lean forward, one 
on either side, and say: 

“You know who I 
Charlie Chaplin.” 

“And do you know who / am? I’m 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, jr.” 

At first there would be appreciation 
of the joke, but the Messrs. Chaplin 
and Vanderbilt would persist, as part 
of their sport, in making further state- 
ments so incredible that ultimately 
their derelict guest would flee, his 
worldly wisdom deeming it best to be 
away from there when the keepers ar- 
rived to reclaim their strayed lunatics. 
They tried their game many times, 
and always their guests left hurriedly. 
The Bowery is no place for gullibility. 
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HE remnants of our tenderloin 

districts hold a fascination for 
Mr. Chaplin, and he is at his happiest 
far from the enforced appreciation of 
his genius. Many times has he slipped 
away from the Ritz, on one occasion 
when seventy-five diners were seated, 
waiting to honor him. Cinema 
friends, missing him on Broadway, 
have been wont to infer intellectual- 
ism and snobbery, but they have been 
a little off the track. Even in his 
shopping habits, Mr. Chaplin is any- 
thing but a snob, for he will not 
patronize exclusive tailors and_ has 
been buying his clothes ready-made 
around the corner from the Ritz. 


Bridge 
RIDGE and _ radio—those twin 
destroyers of ennui, or peace, as 
you will—are to do their labors to- 
gether this Fall and Winter. Every 
ten days a rubber played by experts 
will be broadcast from a Cincinnati 
station and rebroadcast by so many 
others that the country cannot miss it, 
or escape it—as you please. 
The gentlemen who will play these 
interesting games are the Messrs. 
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Work, Whitehead, Lenz, and Sher- 
wood, the last better known in Chi- 
cago than he is here. It may seem 
strange that Mr. Foster is not in- 
cluded among the experts, but, as is 
frequently the case in other games, 
he is a much better instructor than 
he is a player. 

The hands to be played will not be 
those which come from the chance of 
the deal, but carefully prepared ones, 
selected because they exemplify diffi- 
cult problems of bridge. 

Radio and bridge, however, have 
gained their popularity in differing 
fields. Where bridge is played inces- 
santly, radio receiving sets are not 
always found. Perhaps the Fall and 
Winter are to bring rapprochement. 


Shadows 


HE whisper worship of nuns and 
mendicants, memories of ‘“The 
Miracle,” still stirs at the Century and 
those who took seats to the opening of 
the German cinema “Siegfried,” spent 
the first moments of their tenancy in 
shaking off the filmy fingers of me- 
dieval ghosts. ‘The vast, Corinthian 
interior seemed somehow tawdry. The 
auditorium had passed from the sha- 
dow of the cathedral to the gilt lamp- 
light of present. ‘Then the house 
darkened, and the dignity of other 
ages returned to the majestic hum of 
Wagner’s music. 
This Wagnerian 


score demands 
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more musicians, by the way, at union 
rates, than Mr. Lee Shubert ever 
dreamed of. So many more that, be- 
fore the opening, he approached Mr. 
F, Wynne-Jones, UFA’s American 
representative, to ask if he didn’t think 
an organ might do just as well as an 
orchestra. 

“Wagner never wrote music for 
the organ, Mr. Shubert,” replied Mr. 
Wynne-Jones, coldly. “It was 
Bach!” 

So the orchestra was agreed to, and 
M. Zuro was summoned to wield the 
baton over its members; that same M. 
Zuro who regaled Doctor Riesenfeld 
with reminiscences, after the opening, 
of the time when the Herr Doctor 
was M. Zuro’s concertmeister. 


Remodelling 
ISITING French, English, and 


Armenians might reproach New 
Yorkers because our hotels had no at- 
mosphere beyond luxury, because no 
building ever was allowed to mature 
into mellowness, but there was always 
the Brevoort. A citizen was able to 
take the visitor to the spot where Fifth 
Avenue sprouts from the lush root of 
Washington Square, and indicate the 
delicate facade of that hotel. 

The mere indication was usually 
crushing. If not, the attention-caller 
emphasized the funny high steps 
which formed so logical an egress to 
still waiting fiacres, so perfect an en- 
trance to a lobby that was a mere vesti- 
bule to a dining salon reminiscent of 
days when food was food. 

But where to silence the visitor 
now? No later than last week the 
Brevoort was seen to be having its face 
lifted. ‘Trussed to the operating table 
by scaffolding, the high steps were 
being removed, perhaps as innocent 
violators of some sidewalk encroach- 
ment ordinance. In their place was 
growing a street level entrance of 
glistening apartment-house white, a 
marble arch over which the windows 
drooped tired, Victorian eyelids. 

The same will lead to a new lobby, 
much larger than the cubby that made 
it necessary to buy a French book at 
the bookstand, so juxtaposed were you 
if you had long to wait. The shaking 
grille of the elevator is being replaced 
by stalwart mirrored security with 
pearl buttons. 

The new architectural costume is 
by no means complete, so one may 
only hope, bravely, that it will not 
develop into a stylish stout. 
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Deduction 


NE of the guests in Mr. Jascha 

Heifetz’s Narraganset home on 
the occasion of the thirty thousand 
dollar jewel robbery has returned with 
an epilogue to the comedy drama 
which escaped the correspondents. 

The police, of course, were called 
in after the robbery, and they were 
in doubt—again, of course—as to 
whether a burglar had entered or the 
robbery had been done by someone 
within the household. ‘They debated 
long over this problem. Was it an 
inside job? 

It was Mr. Heifetz, who after ten 
minutes of concentrated thought, an- 
nounced, Eureka-toned, “T’1I find out.” 

He went to his own suite and placed 
what money he had on his person 
—eighty-five dollars—in the bureau 
drawer from which a jewel case had 


been stolen. Then he went off to 
a bridge. 
Upon his return, Mr. Heifetz 


found that the eighty-five dollars also 
had vanished. He telephoned the 
police at once. 

“Well, that was an inside job, at 
any rate,” they informed him, with 
their customary shrewd deduction 
from the facts. 


In Our Midst 

UTURE: Owing to one thing 

and another, partly matter of 
needing city license to operate on 
Park Avenue Street Fair is 
moving indoors. ‘To be held Decem- 
ber 12-19 in Grand Central Palace 
under name of Christmas Bazaar. 

Surrender of last stronghold of 
conservatism in interior decoration: 
Pullman cars on new Pennsylvania 


street, 


train from New York to St. Louis 
done in solid green now. Sidewalls 


that color instead of time-honored 
imitation mahogany. 

The Liquor Market: Steady; prices 
still unaffected by arrival of Mr. John 
A. Foster, new local prohibtion head. 
Desertion of Rum Row, mentioned by 
Captain Carmine of the Dry Fleet, 
taken as indicating heavy surplus on 
hand, but unofficial combine prevents 
material lowering of market values. 

Ominously suggestive: “You Can’t 
Win” posters now circulated in our 
best subways. 

Even newer national joke motif: 
stories on the origin of the Charleston. 
Some say elephants waiting in alley- 
way for entrance to Hippodrome 








Stage, swinging their front legs, first 
one then the other . . . some, an 
Hebraic gentleman running after a 
street car, arms waving, calling “Hey, 
Hey” ... some a head waiter beckon- 
ing and clapping. Big opening for 
story tellers who lean to pantomime. 

Tendency noticed in our newest 
great advertising agencies; offices in 
replica of milady’s boudoir . . . flowers 
and chintz and soft carpets. 

Harry K. Morton and Zella Rus- 
sell, back on Berengaria to tour with 
“The Love Song;” Mr. Morton sadly 
watches custom officials’ minute search 
through trunks, portmanteaux and even 
Miss Russell’s vanity case and at last 
produces his old watch, opens front 
and back, and lays it alongside last 
trunk for inspection. 

Comings: Mr. Thomas Meighan, 
back from Ireland, there filming 
“Trish Luck” with Lois Wilson . . 
also Right Rev. Mgr. W. L. Lavelle 





\WOHN MELD JR 


LOVE COMES TO THE PAPERHANGER 


Mr. James J. Davis, Secretary of our 
Labor; William H. King, Utah Sena- 
tor; Dr. George E. Vincent, Czar of 
Mr. Rockefeller’s Foundation, and 
Mr. Benjamin Duveen, art connois- 
seur...as well, Mr. Ted Lewis (not 
the prize fighting one) and Count and 
Countess Apponyi . . . on new liner 
Carinthia, Alfred Knopf, discoverer 
of best sellers, and Mrs. Knopf. Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt and Miss Grace 
Vanderbilt, from Cherbourg . . . pas- 
sengers on Olympic with Miss Ethel 
Barrymore, who has had herself 
bobbed, commenting, “She looks as 
she did fifteen years ago in Carrots.” 
—and Goings: arm in arm, Major 
W. O. McGeehan, present sports edi- 
tor, and Colonel T. L. Huston. 
former sports owner, towards Eng- 
land... Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
pulpiteer, bound for Italy . . . to Hol- 
land for writing seclusion, Mr, Hen- 
drik Willem Van Loon, popularizer. 
—TueE New YorkKeERs 
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THE INQUIRING REPORTER 


EVERY WEEK HE ASKS A QUESTION OF FIVE PEOPLE SELECTED AT RANDOM. 
THIS WEEK THE QUESTION IS: HAVE YOU NOTICED ANYTHING IN THE 
PAPERS ABOUT A MAYORALTY CAMPAIGN RECENTLY AND, IF SO, WHICH OF 
THE ASPIRANTS DO YOU FAVOR? 


THE ANSWERS: 








vERY Hopwoop, playwright, of Fifth Avenue: “Yes, | 

have, and I am glad of this opportunity of expressing my 
preference for any of the rivals of the present incumbent, 
John F. Hylan. As a lover of the theatre, I have been hor- 
rified and disgusted at the laxness of the present administration 
in suppressing immoral plays. Things have come to such a 
pass that I can no longer take my daughters to the theatre with- 
out seeing their innocent cheeks burn with shame and indigna- 








tion. If Hylan is re-elected I shall buy a battleship and see the 
world.” 























eens Van VECHTEN, novelist and essayist, of West Fifty- 
fifth Street: “For years I have made a practice of writing 
about everything worth notice in New York and it never 
occurred to me that the place had a government until you 
mentioned it. I shall indagate the low-down on the present 





campaign at once, and put it in a book if it is amusing. As 
a rule I argutely avolate when I find myself threatened with 
political baragouin lest it drive me to trichotillomania, but 
you may hope. And, by the way, if you quote me, please 








don’t use quotations marks.” 














H= WestTLEy, actress and producer, of West Thirty- 
fifth Street: “I should be very much disappointed to 
see John F. Hylan lose his job. I don’t know what I should 
have done for recreation during the warm months of the last 
few years if it had not been for his children’s playgrounds. 
Those showers in the streets have made a new woman of me. 
If Hylan loses, the Theatre Guild proposes to produce a mod- 
ern version of ‘Macbeth,’ with modern costumes and scenery, 
and the title réle is hereby offered the Good Mayor, though 
he must not expect the publicity he is accustomed to and he 











will have to work on a percentage.” 


OHN Saxton SuMNER, lawyer, of Lafayette Avenue, Brook- 

lyn: “I should like to protest vehemently against the con- 
tinuance of Hylan in office. During his mayoralty the out- 
put of naughty books has slumped terribly. I haven’t had a 
thing to censure for months and months. When I slink into my 
office at the Society for the Suppression of Vice I can no 
longer look the enlarged crayon portrait of Anthony Comstock 
in the face. I am reduced to rereading “Three Weeks’ and 
dreaming of the good old days. Let us have a change!” 





LGERNON K. Warprose, alderman, of East Ninth Street: 
A“ have served this administration with all my heart and 
strength. I have toiled for it night and day. And what 
did I get for my pains? Boulevards, lakes, ferry boats and 
waterways were named after my fellow job holders and what 


was named after me? One of the seals in the Aquarium! 








I am out for Jimmy Walker and decent government!” 
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THE SILENT ENEMIES 


ASHINGTON IRVING 
devoted two chapters of his 
Knickerbocker history to a 
discussion of that “lively, ingenious, 


good-humored race of men” to whom 
the Indians “gave the name of 


“Yanokies,’ which signifies silent men 
—a waggish appellation since shor- 
tened into the familiar epithet of 
Yankee.” Any modern 
historian of New York 
could not conscientiously 
devote a lesser proportion 
of his work to the Yankees 
of to-day. 

Perhaps the sturdy bur- 
ghers of New Amsterdam 
no longer are embroiled 
with the Yankees for “the 
unwarrantable liberty” 
which, Irving says, “they 
occasionally took of enter- 
ing in hordes into the 
territories of the New 
Netherlands and settling © 
themselves without leave 
or license.” But the causes 
of imbroglio still exist. 

The appellation, Yan- 
kee, is, of course, no 
longer waggish. ‘That is 
because the phrase “silent 
men” now fits them ex- 
actly. Witness Calvin Coolidge. A 
Yankee is as hard to find in Connecti- 
cut as a Native Son in Los Angeles. 
The native Yankees ‘are hiding their 
light under a bushel of aliens. You 
cannot denounce a New England 
scoundrel as a Yankee merely because 
his name happens to be Lawrence; it 
may one day have been Lorenzo. It 
is only when John Nichols, the Greek 
ice cream merchant, explains why a 
ten-cent dish costs you twenty that you 
occasionally discover the Yankee sit- 
ting in his colonial dwelling, living on 
the exorbitant ground rent you pay 
him, through John Nichols, the Greek 
ice cream merchant. 

The Yankee is reticent, not because 
he is shy or modest, but because he is 
cautious. Even in politics, he seeks 
obscurity. 

Although it is a rule that every 
New England city must elect an Irish 
mayor, it also is a rule that every New 
England city must elect a Yankee to 
the inconspicuous but remunerative job 
of city treasurer. 

The ‘Turks, 


have an 


I believe, 


aphorism to the effect that it takes 
four Turks to skin a Jew, four Jews 
to skin an Armenian, and _ four 
Armenians to skin a Greek. Any 


Connecticut Greek can be made to ex- 
press a degree of sympathy for the 
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Turks, 

takes four Greeks to skin a Yankee. 
Unlike the native stock of Mana- 

hattoes, the Yankees dwell not in gar- 


downtrodden for verily it 


ish mansions on their local Fifth 
Avenues; they live in remote corners, 
and leave the onus of their skulldug- 
gery to the Armenians and the Portu- 
guese and the Greeks. The Yankee 
no longer scours the seas in his clipper 
ships. The old Dutch market for 
rum has moved up into New England 
—‘“‘the vacation land of a nation.” 
Besides, it’s cheaper to redistill de- 
natured alcohol. ‘The Yankee no 
longer steals his corn from the guile- 
less Pequot to sell at Battery wharf to 
an innocent Dutchman. Nowadays 
he gets the corn for rent of his farm 
to a Canuck or a Polack, and he sells 
it to the immigrant from Manahat- 
toes, and he profits more, and the cost 


of transportation is virtually nothing 

For the land which the Yankees 
pounced upon in the days when Con- 
necticut was a frontier colony, that 
land they have kept. The Connecti- 
cut boundary, you will notice, comes 
right down to what should have been 
Peter Minuit’s backyard. ‘The land 
is occupied by all sorts of outlanders— 
Irish-New Amsterdamers, 
Latin-New Amsterdamers, 
Semitic-and-what-not-New 
Amsterdamers. The Yan- 
kees merely own it, and 
get the profits from it. 
The burghers from Mana- 
hattoes pay the rent. Also 
they buy the ice cream, and 
buy the corn, and rent the 
boats, and pay green fees 
to the golf clubs, and gen- 
erally support the native 
population. 

Every Yankee owns 
either an ancestral swamp 
or an ancestral rock pile. 
Now you can build a 
flimsy bungalow on either 
for $500. But nobody but 
a Yankee can _ persuade 
anybody else that such a 
bungalow is a Colonial 
farmhouse, or that the at- 
mosphere of defunct mussels and de- 
cadent clams from the old family 
swamp is invigorating “salt air.” Part 
of the Yankee’s ability at persuasion 
lies in his silence. Certainly nothing 
but judicious silence is practicable 
proof that a rock pile can be a moun- 
tain and that an untillable pasture can 
be a championship links. 

The Yankee’s methods have 
changed since the days of Peter 
Stuyvesant, and perhaps the man has 
grown less loquacious than he was 
when there was new land to pounce 
upon, but his mentality is unchanged. 
He never would have pounced upon 
land if it had not offered him in- 
creased opportunities for trade. There 
lies his genius—it is a genius for bar- 
ter. Only he does not barter the land 
itself; he barters what the land offers 
in habitability, or sweet corn, or cider, 
or wine grapes. ‘These products he 
swaps for automobiles, and for the 
products of the cloak and suit trade, 
including dollars. 

The “season” is closing in Con- 
necticut. Pretty soon the prices of 
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fresh vegetables, rentals, ice cream 
sodas and green fees will be cut in 
half. Bathhouse privileges and ques- 
tionable Scotch will be given away. 
Then the season will begin for the 
Yankees. And even there, if you are 
hardy enough to visit them in the Fall 
in their own hunting grounds after 
they come out of retirement, you will 
find that they have cheated the inno- 
cents from New Amsterdam. Con- 
necticut and the rest of New England 
will be visitors while the 
natives come forth and disport them- 


closed to 


selves in a drier, cleaner, more color- 
ful country than could be imagined 
during the Summer. Surrounded by 
their constituents—the Armenians, the 
Portuguese and the Greeks—infiltered 
through and through with their in- 
laws and cousins, the Irish, they will 
profit physically by the best season of 
the New England year, taking their 
final vacation before sewing them- 
selves in for the Winter. 

It is true that an occasional itine- 
rant Armenian-Hollander from the 
New Netherlands will invade New 
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OF ALL THIN 


HE English may think they have 

startled the world by producing 
Hamlet in modern garb, but wait till they 
see the new model flivver! 
» 


It is announced that the center of 
gravity will be lower in the new Fords. 
Does that mean lower risibility? 

o 


Now is the time for every right-think- 
ing motorist to profiteer at the expense of 
the embattled oil companies. How will 
you answer your child’s question: “What 
did you do during the great gasoline 
war!” 

© 


Coolidge, we read, is unshaken by the 
London deal, and when the French come 
here to dicker about the debt they can- 
not drag Belgium and England into the 
conversation. J//s me passeront pas—le 
buck, 

* 


Colonel House suggests that we take an 
Associate Membership for life in the 
League of Nations. Good here; but it 
must be nonresident, nonassessable and 
nonalcoholic. 

e 


It seems that the movie producers are 
not going to boycott Connecticut after 
all. Will Hays is a czar who knows how 
to lay down the law and pick it up again. 
He is the limited monarch of all he sur- 
vevs, 

e 
The Connecticut law provides that the 
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England and sell a $35 rug to a Puri- 
tan housewife of Windsor Locks for 
$40, on representing that it is a Per- 
sian antique, although he actually 
bought it at the factory in ‘Thompson- 
ville just across the Connecticut River. 
But it also is true that v hen the itine- 
rant Armenian makes the sale, he must 
take out the $40 in trade, and the 
trade generally nets him one Colonial 
washstand which was made last year 
in Grand Rapids and only had the 
worm holes shot in it this morning. 
—WILLARD CooPER 
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Alone in a Great City 


tax commisioner have the right to throw 
out a film that offends any citizen’s reli- 
gious or racial feelings. This sounds like 
a bad plagiary of the play jury. 

e 

The marine guard found asleep at his 
post at Swampscott has been court mar- 
tialed. We hope they will be lenient 
with him because of mitigating circum- 
stances. C. C.’s severest critics will ad- 
mit that he is a bitter foe of insomnia. 

* 

Whenever we read that the President 
is entertaining somebody, we think of that 
old wheeze—you know—the one that 
ends, “not very.” 
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Who is back of this mysterious plot 
against Max Phillips, the soft and semi- 
soft collar man? It begins to Jook like 
the hellish work of the traction increased- 
fare crowd. 

* 

Vacancies in Congress used to be filled 
by the will of the people. Now they 
seem to be inherited under the will of the 
deceased. 

e 


An Atlantic City man has to pay taxes 
for 1925 on a hotel that was burned 
down in 1924. This is a grave injustice, 
and the travelling public will no doubt 
seethe with indignation as soon as it can 
stop giggling. 

* 


““God made man to be the head of the 
family,” says Bishop Johnson, of Utah. 
Yes, but that was before the invention of 
subheads. 

2 


The forthcoming contest among Messrs. 
Waterman, Lyons and Bennett is called 
by courtesy a primary, but the very best 
we can do for it is a secondary. 


* 
“The ‘Tiger must not cross the 
bridge!” cries McCooey. It is just that 


kind of talk that makes a tiger cross. 


. 

Mr. Hylan, it is said, regards the Gov- 
ernor as the author of all his troubles. 
Enthusiastic cries of “Author! Author!” 

—Howarp BruBakER 
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The Climbing Vine That Made Good 
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Winning Against Time 


10 
N June of 1924, for the first time 
a Frenchman won the historic 
tennis championships at Wimble- 
don. More than that, for the first 


time the finals were monopolized by 
two Frenchmen; the winner Jean 
Borotra, the volatile twenty-six-year- 
old champion of France, the . 
other Rene Lacoste, his nine- 
teen-year-old compatriot. Last 
June these same players again 
worked their way into the 
finals at Wimbledon; with an 
exact reversal’ of results. So, 
“to an Amarath an Amarath 
succeeds,” and Rene Lacoste at 
the age of twenty becomes pos- 
sessor of one of the proudest 
sporting titles of the older 
world. 

All sorts of names such as, 
“infant phenomenon,” and 
“boy wonder,” have been ap- 
plied to Lacoste. Than which, 
of course, nothing could be 
more absurd. He was the 
schoolboy champion of France; 
he beat Roper Barrett of Eng- 
land at Brussels in 1921; he 
has advanced his game by 
gradual and steady stages since 
that day, until at the present 
moment he stands as the best 
tennis player in Europe, and 
close, yes, very close to the best in this 
country. 

All this in four short years. It was 
less than that, really, when the six- 
teen-year-old boy told his father that 
he wished to devote himself to tennis. 

“Quoi donc!” said Lacoste, pére. 
He imagined his son had gone crazy. 

Why not? Here was a boy with a 
vast future in business before him. 
His father was the director of the 
Hispano-Suiza Company, the French 
Rolls-Royce. Naturally his son was 
marked out for an engineering career, 
and as a youngster he gave promise of 
being a mathematical genius. With 
ease he passed the examinations for the 
Polytechnique, the most difficult school 
in all France. Ahead rose the years 
to come, rich in promise of a great 
industrial achievement. It was in the 


boy to become the future Citroen of 
France. And this he was throwing 


away for a game. 

Of a verity, it was all that there 
was of the most, “fantastique, épou- 
vantable, inoui,’ and so forth. But 
the boy persisted. 


It was better to 





Rene Lacoste 


become the champion of the world at 
tennis than to be a cog in an industrial 
machine. 

“D’accord,” said peére Lacoste. 
“But then, thou willst not become a 
champion.” 

“Mais, oui,” said the boy. 

And so they argued back and forth. 
The youth was determined. So was 
the elder man. At last, however, he 
agreed to give his son two years to see 
what he could do. If at the end of 
those two years he was the fifth rank- 
ing player in all tennis, he was to have 
five years more. If not, he was to 
go into the factory and become an 
honest fellow. 

That was in 1922. 
applied himself as Rene Lacoste ap- 
plied himself to tennis. Mornings he 
spent in practice with Darsonval the 


Never a boy 


uvoO 
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French professional, endlessly, mo- 
notonously hitting bails now off his 
forehand, now off his_ backhand. 
Afternoons and evenings he studied. 
He learned the science of ballistics, of 
dynamics, the laws of speed, of spin, 
of the flight of the ball. In note 
books he worked out angles of 
a tennis court by trigonometry. 
He read and mastered all the 
text books on the game: in 
French, in German, in Eng- 
lish. For a while his progress 
. was slow. Other and more 
‘¢ natural players surpassed him. 
While all the time he was lay- 
ing the foundations for his 
future greatness, building up 
the basis of his game. 

He advanced slowly in 
1922, winning small tourna- 
ments that Summer at Havre 
and one or two other resorts on 
the Channel; but it was not 
until the start of 1923 that he 
began to show the result of his 
efforts. He started the year by 
winning the covered courts 
championship of France, and in 
the Spring reached the semi- 
finals of his first big meeting, 
the World’s Hard Court 
Championships at St. Cloud, 
outside Paris. 

I shall never forget that semi-final 
when this eighteen-year-old youngster 
ran Bill Johnston, the Californian, 
ragged on these famous courts at the 
Faisanderie, and proved to those who 
had eyes to see that at last France had 
a champion in the making. ‘The 
crowd around the center court was 
enormous; fully seven thousand ex- 
cited sporting enthusiasts of the capi- 
tal packed the bleachers, calling loudly 
and vociferously for a French victory. 
Which must have been most discon- 
certing to their countryman below. 
But if he was nervous, he showed not 
a trace of it. Playing in his first large 
tournament, before an unrestrained 
mob of people, for the right to enter 
the finals of a world’s title, against the 
second ranking player of all tennis, 


He had 





he had cause to be uneasy. 
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every excuse to crack. But he did not 
crack. Shot for shot he exchanged 
with the master in the first set. In 
the second he had set point twice and 
lost them both. Then Johnston got 
set point, only to find himself passed 
by a wonderful backhand drive down 
the line. And a little later Lacoste 
took the set and evened the match. I 
thought the crowd would go wild. 

Of course Johnston won. But the 
issue was always close; always was he 
pressed by the youngster who never 
once let up, never once showed the 
slightest trace of nerves. Wallis 
Myers, the veteran Englishman who 
umpired the match, said to me: 

“Well, I never hope to see a 
youngster of eighteen play a pluckier 
game.” 

We went outside afterwards, and 
there was the boy sitting with his 
family in a marquee. He had just 
left the center court, with the cheers 
of thousands in his ears. He had 
fought one of the greatest players in 
the world to a standstill in a magnifi- 
cent match. He had every reason to 
be proud, But he was not proud. He 
was almost in tears. He was bitterly 


disappointed. Why? Because he had 
not done better. That’s Rene Lacoste! 

How he has gone ahead since then; 
how he beat the best Australians in 
this country last Summer; how he won 
all the indoor tournaments in Paris in 
the Winter and the French and Eng- 
lish championships in the Spring—all 
that is well known. His intense ap- 
plication to the game, his attention to 
detail in his efforts to reach the top— 
all that is not so widely known. In 
his attention to detail, he reminds one 
of another great sporting figure who 
was also at the peak, Percy Haughton, 
the late Harvard football coach. 

For instance, he uses eight to ten 
racquets a month. Not only in order 
that his bat may be kept strung to the 
highest tension, but so that he does not 
become dependent on a certain one. 
Last Spring at the championships of 
the Riviera, at Cannes, he came on 
court in the finals with a box of balls 
under his arm. He wasn’t going to 
stand around in a cold wind while 
umpires and linesmen called to the 
clubhouse for balls. He was taking 


no chances on sore arms, stiffened 


Trifles, yes, perhaps, but a 


muscles. 
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succession of trifles have put him 
where he is. 

Four years ago he was a rather 
sickly looking boy. To-day he is 
nearly six feet tall, broad and sinewy. 
His mother is a Basque, and he has 
the swarthy coloring of the people 
who live south of Bordeaux in the 
shadow of the Pyrenees. His modesty 
is terrible, remorseless. He is only 
slightly harder to talk to about himself 
than the President of the United 
States. 

The French are supposed to be a 
volatile people. Rene Lacoste is about 
as volatile as a Swiss cheese. His is 
the most perfect self-control imagina- 
ble; both on the court and off, his is 
the demeanor of a real champion. His 
progress these past years has been sure 
and steady. Last September he went 
to his father. It was exactly two 
years after their talk in 1922. He 
was the fifth ranking player in the 
world. Had he not said that he would 
be? His five years now stretch ahead 
of him. How far he goes rests with 
himself alone. Which is another way 
of saying that he will go a very long 
way.—Joun R. Tunis 





METROPOLITAN MONOTY PES 


But he tips the superintendent regularly just the same. 
The Average Citizen keeps an eye on the Giants 
By taking in a ball game occasionally, 


lr TAKES ALL KINDS 
To MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 


HERE is, for instance, The Average Citizen. 
He arises punctually to exercises—breakfast and the 
morning paper— 

The latter he is always changing, by the way, 

Because, what with all these columnists and feature writers, 

He and his wife have a devil of a time finding out, respectively, 

What England’s real reaction is to this gold standard stuff 

And who is at White Sulphur. 

Then he rides to busines in an overcrowded train, 

Reflecting savagely that the proletariats of several nations 

Have gone to war for less atrocious conditions, 

But what does anybody do about it? 

Even if reduced fares have made taxicabs to Bowling Green 
more possible, 

What busy man wants to sit in the middle of a street 

Whilst clumsy trucks against which there ought to be laws 

Try to turn around in front of him? 

The Average Citizen has learned not to kick about the tele- 
phone bill 

And to accept without challenge the ice company’s estimate of 
his own monthly quota. 

Once in a while, since hope springs eternal in the human breast, 

He protests vainly against this or that in the apartment for 
which he pays fifty dollars a month a room, 


And would go to the theatre oftener 

If the things he really wants to see 

Didn’t separate him from twenty or thirty dollars at a clip. 

He wrangles placidly with his wife 

As to whether it’s goiag to be, on the radio, 

A fifth rate soprano murdering the aria from “Louise” 

Or an earnest attempt on his part 

To get rid of some of the static. 

He pays sixty dollars a case for watered Scotch, 

And, on occasion, two dollars and fifty cents 

For an overdone portion of guinea hen. 

Year after year he is regaled in the graphic sections 

With pictures of Mrs. Theus Munds on the beach at Newport 

And short-skirted actresses waving farewell to the skyline. 

Year after year Mayor Hylan is re-elected. 

Yet when transient visitors remark that New York is a place 
to visit but not to live in, 

He replies hotly that they don’t know what they’re talking 
about. 

Maybe he’s right, at that. 


Ir TAKES ALL KINDS 
‘To MAKE A TOWN LIKE OURS. 
—Bairp LEONARD 
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IN THE NEWS 


TONG 


TUNING UP VOX DEI 


BUMPERS, GENTLEMEN! 


URNING into Pell Street, I 

wrinkled my nose at the 

Tong War. Pell Street 
smelled badly. Its crescent-shaped 
reach lay ahead, singularly empty and 
forlorn; and despite the faintly re- 
membered labors of the novelists to 
bend romance among the gibberish 
signs that wreathed the curving little 
alley, it looked a tawdry battle ground. 
We passed grimy, huddled little shops 
that were tight closed. ‘Through their 
windows, rats could be discerned, 
making a gluttonous holiday over bas- 
kets of bamboo sprouts and mouldy 
piles of lichee nuts. Iron bars stretched 
peremptorily across the doors. The 
only sounds in Pell Street were the 
muffled grunts of the Bowery’s traffic. 
And the only figures were lounging, 
burly, and patently Occidental cops, 
who swung their clubs in sleepy bore- 
dom. 

Without emotion, we stared through 
a rusty grating and into the cellar 
where the youthful Ho Kee, twelve 
hours before, had given his life for 
the eternal honor and glory of the 
On Leong Tong. But it seemed to 
matter very little that Ho Kee was 
dead. He probably wasn’t a very good 
laundryman. He probably had not 
the faintest knowledge of the chain of 
intrigue, the whispered, eager agree- 
ments that had brought six Hip Sing 
pistolmen up against this grating, pull- 
ing their triggers with tight-shut eyes 
as he stood with his back toward them. 
He probably didn’t want to die for the 
On Leong Tong at all, and would 
have run frantically, even if they had 
offered him a fair fight. 

So that was where Ho Kee died. 
Hardly thrilling. 

At the apex of Pell Street’s looping 
angle, both ends of its short length 
straightened out sharply. And it was 
a shock to find that Pell Street wasn’t 
empty after all. In half the door- 
ways leaned big fellows with Irish 
faces, fingering the elks’ teeth on their 
watch chains, casting an occasional 
glance behind them, and arguing lazily 
in voices that occasionally were audi- 
ble. 

“Yeah,” one of them grumbled, 





“Saratoga’s a washout for the little 
guys, but anyhow I like Moonraker 
in the fourth.” 

Once or twice, a skinny, flea-bitten 
Chinaman skipped out of a doorway, 
bent close down over his unmuscled 
legs, and with his eyes fixed hard 
ahead dashed across the street and into 
another door that swung open for him. 
A few words out of the fiction men’s 
vocabularies came back to me: furtive, 
sinister, mysterious, evil, venomous. . . 


. .. And all we could hope for, so 
far as the glory of war and Oriental 
subtlety was concerned, was the sud- 
den flinging up of a window, the 
rattle of a pistol or two, and, if the 
marksmen were lucky, our frightened 
little Chink kicking his feet in the 
filth of Pell Street’s dubious paving. 

There it was—and that was all. 
The Tong War was in full tilt. 

“TI gotta phone,” said my com- 
panion. He was a veteran leg man 
for an afternoon paper. While he 
was waiting for his number, I watched 
a jeweller behind his window across 
the street. He was a Chinese, the only 
one in sight. And he seemed intent 
only on the brooch he was making 
from the feathers of a kingfisher’s 
wing. 

Simply sitting there, disdaining to 
lift his eyes into the street, it suddenly 
appeared to me that he was brave. 
Courage, among the warriors of the 
Tongs, lies in ignoring the war. And 
then, for no reason whatever, some- 
thing out of Joseph Conrad skipped 
into my mind: “To slay, to love—the 
greatest enterprises of life upon a 
man.” 

Here they were slaying, in their 
own peculiar and secret fashion: dis- 
playing, in their quarrel, a leisurely 
contempt for all American laws which 
we natives reserve for only a chosen 
few. The ridiculous thing began to 
appear romantic. ; 

My companion was connected with 
his office: 

“That you, Mike? Nothing doing 
down here. Lot of dicks killing time, 
and all Chinks froze up in their rat 
holes. What’s that? Sure—make it 
strong as you like.” 

We strolled, up Doyers Street, past 
the Mission in Mott Street, and back 
toward Park Row. My friend’s edi- 
tion was out when we reached there, 
and we saw the headlines: 

“Police Vigilance Redoubled in 
Chinatown. New Outbreak of Tong 
War Expected Hourly.” And there 
was a half column of new and snappy 
stuff that began: “The acrid smell of 
gunpowder hung over a_ balefully 
quiet Chinatown this morning . . .” 
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AYOR HYLAN serves filet 

mignon and cigars (Havana 
filler) to his cohorts, and Jimmie 
Walker lets them burn their hands in 
the drippings from badly made torch- 
lights. You can guess which crowd 
is having the best time. 

For a rough and lusty evening’s 
entertainment, I recommend the torch- 
light affair. After the second intro- 
ductory speech, you probably will find 
yourself screaming with hysterical de- 
light at every sound of the words, 
“United States of America,” or “This 
Great City of Ours.” Your pocket- 
book will disappear. Your clothing 
will be ruined. A ball from a Roman 
candle probably will spatter against 
your eye. You will be ill for a week. 

But, if you are careful to remember 
just which candidate put on the per- 
formance, you will be filled with a 
dogged and emotional yearning to vote 
for him. In the dancing, savage glare 
that hangs over the torchlight proces- 
sion, primeval impulses in man are 
loosened. He remembers the first 
Cleveland campaign—how he got lost 
from Papa, when Papa forgot all 
about him—and he begins to believe 
that America is a great country, with 
a perfect right to its own rough ways. 
These damned Bolshevicks . . .! 

The bands play—terrible bands. 
Remembering the Stadium concerts, 
you will smile knowingly for the first 
two numbers. Then Al will come 
through a lane in the crowd, smiling 


in his big limousine. And the band 
will play Al’s song, and you’ll say to 
hell with the Air for G String. 

Of course they will insist upon 
going over the issues. ‘They will talk 
rather persistently about the five-cent 
fare and seven years of misrule. But 
if you have any luck worth speaking 
of, the gentleman next on your left 
will have a little something in his 
right hand hip pocket to relieve the 
momentary dullness. At the very 
worst, he’ll know a place. 

But under no circumstances pay 
serious attention to your neighbor’s 
offers to bet sixty-three to one on the 
candidate giving the party. It is the 
rankest heresy to accept such a wager. 
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Furthermore, it arouses brute instincts 
in your new friend. 


E cannot be too sure, yet, about 

the new prohibtion policy. After 
all, it may gain some victories. Dis- 
trict Attorney Buckner’s padlocking 
strategy was something more than a 
dud, and Mr. Buckner has promised 
close co-operation with Director Fos- 
ter. In the meantime, one unfailing 
barometer stands before our eyes: the 
price of bottled liquors. 

If the new enforcement plan is 
effective, the cost of alcoholics will 
goup. Padlock cases, convictions, ar- 
rests, seizures—all of the statistics so 
freely given out by the gentlemen 
charged with enforcement of the law, 
are no real index as to the effective- 
ness of their work. But the law of 
supply and demand is eternal. 

While waiting for the policy of 
Mr. Andrews to bite into the bootleg- 
ging business (it is busily teething as 
I write) Mr. Buckner continues his 
padlocking attack, and continues to 
concern himself only with wholesale 
dispensers. Bargain fines, established 
on a recent day in court, will continue 
until the calendars are completely 
cleared. And Mr, Buckner says that 
his activities are so highly specialized 
at present that three arrests a day is a 
high average. 

But discussions about prohibition 
grow tedious. What are you taking, 
comrades? —Morris MARKEY 


Why I Like New York 


ECAUSE two weeks from any given 
time some somebody who has been 
making a great stir in the newspapers will 
walk through Times Square and somebody 
will ask, ““Who’s that?” and nobody will 
know.—G. N. H. 
* 


Because the other day, as I was coming 
out of a little place down town where I 
eat—as I was coming out, fu// of the dest 
dinner on Manhattan Island, I saw a 
prosperous and perfectly detestable-look- 
ing man and his girl on the sidewalk look- 
ing in. And they were saying, “I don’t 
like the look of that place. Let’s go 
somewhere where we can get a good din- 
ner.” —A. R. 

ec 


Because there are a number of bus 
conductors on Fifth Avenue who bite 
their finger nails with vexation and look 


daggers everytime the driver lets another 
bus pass him.—MI.prep 


Because there’s a certain sofa in the 
Plaza, right by the telegraph office, 
(though he couldn’t kiss me there), where 
Tom asked me and I said “Yes” . 
Sorry to be serious.—E. 


Because of what happened the other 
day ...1 know a guy who’s great on the 
old New York stuff—wears a top hat on 
Sundays and soon. And we had an argu- 
ment about it, I giving him the ha, ha. 
After which I took him out and walked 
him about two miles along a swell-looking 
street with about a billion dollars worth of 
property on it. Now listen! He was 
born here and he had never seen it. It 
happened to be West End Avenue. Sure! 


He knows Gramercy Park like a book. 
But I ask you, friends, who’s the New 
Yorker—that guy or me? —J. C. Sreiner 


Because garbage, on the front stoop, 
rates a garbage can, instead of the fash- 
ionable paper and twine of the suburbs. 
If Henry Street, as one nomadic inhabi- 
tant remarked, brings the idea that hell 
is a combination of garbage cans and black 
and white cats, what, I ask you, would 
Henry Street be like, if there were no 
cans? —A. Amis 

e 


Because 1 am deaf. and like to watch 
the elevated trains pass—Raymonpb Lewis 


Because the East River separates it from 
Brooklyn.—Evias LigEBERMAN 
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ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS 


A Further Study of Creative Art in New York 





HE recent arrival in 
New York of three 
committees from the 
Louvre, a delegation from the 
British Museum, and hundreds 
of private art critics and col- 
lectors from all over the world, 
has focused attention at last 
upon the Houston Street Public 
Library, where there exists per- 
haps the most remarkable 
single collection of Illumi- 
nated Manuscripts extant. 
Credit for the development 
of this hitherto neglected side 
of New York’s Creative Art 
belongs primarily to Miss Mar- 
guerite Oat, assistant librarian 
of the Houston Street institu- 
tion. For years Miss Oat had 
been finding books whose pages 
were decorated with zigzag 
lines, interesting profiles of 
girl’s heads and men with black 
beards, and even names, ad- , 
dresses and dates. Miss Oat 
used to set aside all the books 
with these designs, and put 
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he out to join her, and stood there laughing 
at provokingly from above. He bounded 

nd caught her, and would walk hand in hand, 
and made her feel that he was master and lord 
through the strength of his splendid, vigorous 
qith. He pretended to scold her if she stirred 





fapfied in pure ecstatic joy. 


bepAth the grace, as a man should be. When I 
eel how strong you are my heart melts with 
bliss!” 

And Paul, to show her it was true, seized her 
in his arms, and ran with her, placing he ° 
high rock, w ith{Kisses) 
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her down. A) moel “you Fae 


And it was his lady’s caprice, as she said, 
this state of things should last all day. But by 
night time, when they got to Fliielen, the infini 
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Shiek” and turned to one of 
her rarer illuminated pages: 
“Old Cross-Stitch Sampler, 
With Motto.” 

“Tsn’t that interesting?” she 
said. “Look how the x’s are 
joined one after another, 
xxxxxx, below the quaint 
sentiment ‘Papa Love Mama?’ 
It’s one of my best. 

“We sometimes get good 
tic-tac-toes, particularly in the 
geographies. And the arithme- 
tic books have given some 
splendid houses with chimneys 
and curlicue smoke; and once 
we had a whole engine and 
‘train of cars in a speller. The 
artists are very jealous of rival 
illustrations, though, and in a 
fit of temperament they are 
likely to draw up and down 
the face of the picture or else 
rip out the illustration alto- 
gether, leaving only the book, 
sometimes neither. 
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them carefully in a pile behind 
her desk; and although the 
other librarians laughed and made 
fun of her, she had the Courage of 
her Convictions. ‘To-day, as a result 
of her perseverance, Miss Oat is not 
only the proud possessor of this pile 
of books behind her desk, whenever 
she has a moment to get at them, but 
she is also assistant librarian at the 
Houston Street Public Library. There 
is no getting around some people, par- 
ticularly in the subway. 

“People just do them,” explained 


A Rare Illuminated Manuscript 


Miss Oat, when she was asked how 
the Art Work was drawn. ‘“Some- 
times it’s pencils and sometimes it’s 
crayons, I don’t know. Children’s 
books is mostly crayons. Girl’s heads 
is popular in the romantic fiction, and 
most of them are saying something 
cute out of one side of their mouth, 
like: ‘So’s your uncle!’, in a big circle 
with a line leading back to the mouth 
again to show it was her saying it.” 


Miss Oat opened a copy of “The 


- 
‘Another nice effect is Sum- 

mer books,” concluded Miss 

~~! Oat, who has devoted an entire 
section of her gallery to this 

form alone. “After they have been 


packed in a trunk and all the corners 
eaten off by that tennis racket of 
Harry’s, and been dropped in the ocean 
a couple of times, and filled with sand, 
you have no idea how it completes the 
effect for the shoe blacking or ink to 
spill all over them in the trunk going 
home again. Summer books are pretty 
rare, because most of them are forgot- 
ten and left in the hammock on the 
porch.”—-Corry Forp 








The Theatre 
EORGES and Ginette and 
Valentin and Babette are 
back again in the New York 
theatre, and there’s hell to pay at 
Maxim’s and the little woman to 
square. Vacation’s over! 
This time it’s “The Kiss in the 
Taxi,” at the Ritz, and a much more 
amusing show it is, too, than most 
offerings of its kind. (Note: Those 
who do not care to hear the plot or 
think they can guess it are advised that 
it’s their privilege to skip the rest of 
the paragraph.) A successful and 
sporting Parisian banker has been hav- 
ing a bit of fun in Montmartre, good 
robust fun, too, and all along he’s 
told the girl that he’s only a clerk, a 
clerk in his own employ, in fact, the 
playwright decided one day. Well, 
this banker tires of it all—he’s been 
going to see the young woman regu- 
larly every day at five o’clock, which 
is where Mr. Woods got the idea of 
the “Kiss in the Taxi” title, because 
the show was formerly called “The 
Five O’Clock Man”—but the oppor- 
tunity presents itself of playing the 
second and third act in his—this 
banker’s, you see—home because the 
girl has told her new fiance, whom 
she dearly loves, a lot of lies, includ- 
ing for the first act curtain the one 
about this banker being her father. 
After all of the preceding para- 
graph, and more, has been acted out 
for almost forty-five minutes, ‘The 
Kiss in the Taxi” gets down to con- 
tinually amusing and frequently bois- 
terous second and third acts. In part, 
the credit is due the playwrights— 
Herren Hennequin and Veber—but in 
much larger part the audience owes 
thanks to Arthur Byron, here as expert 
a farceur as the American theatre pro- 
vides. It is Mr. Byron who gives the 
piece that air of plausibility that even 
a farce, notoriously the  theatre’s 
lowest form of entertainment, must 
have if the audience is not to regard 





itself as just unfortunately in the 
presence of a bunch of actors gone 
mad. Mr. Byron, too, has that air of 
undeserved suffering, of being the 
man of good intentions whom the 
world always starts off in life on the 
left foot, that this department here- 
with pronounces an absolutely essen- 
tial item in a comedian’s equipment. 
. . . What we’re getting at, if you’ll 
only give us a chance to finish a sen- 
tence once in a while, is that Mr. 
Byron is very, very funny. 

The cast is without exception quali- 
fied for its particular assignments, 
which is not such a frequent occur- 
ence in the theatre as the ignorant 
probably believe. Mr. Woods, how- 
ever, goes in for that sort of thing 
as a habit. 


N the other hand, the night be- 

fore “The Kiss in a Taxi” came 
to the Ritz, “The Enchanted April” 
opened at the Morosco. “The En- 
chanted April,” paste this in your hat 
right now, is not going to push any 
old favorite out of this department’s 
memories. 

As a book, ““The Enchanted April” 
was interesting and amusing. As a 
play, to a substantial extent, the pre- 
cise situation is au contraire and vice 
versa. 

The dramatization has not been 








very well done, though the scissors 
were obviously sharp and the paste pot 
in constant action. As a result of too 
great fidelity to the text of the novel, 
in fact, the incident of Lady Caroline 
and Mr. Thomas W. Briggs and their 
love life is made to seem much more 
important than it probably was meant 
to be. And thus “The Enchanted 
April,” which should be and can be 
nothing but an idyll in wisteria, be- 
comes a conventional play about young 
lovers completely buried in comic re- 
lief, which would be the other mem- 
bers of the party. 

There are some good pieces of act- 
ing to the play. First, of course, there 
is Alison Skipworth, as just a terrible 
old menace who knew Browning and 
Meredith and Carlyle and Tennyson 
well or not at all and refers to them 
all in terms of great affection. There 
is, further, Elisabeth Risdon, compe- 
tent as ever in a réle even more in- 
competent than ever. And there is, 
furthest, Helen Gahagan, standing 
with reluctant feet, where Barrymore 
and Duse meet.—H. J. M. 

Music 

N or about Labor Day comes that 

pre-season stretch of lyric drama 
to which the boys on the dailies refer 
humorously as “the wopera.” By this 
sidesplitting (it all depends whose side 
is split) description, is meant the con- 
tinuity of “Aidas,” Butterflys,” and 
““Traviatas” presented by various im- 
presarii with artists whose names are 
as difficult to recognize as they are to 
spell. 

The first-night audiences generally 
are large, although the house would 
burn down if you lighted a match, with 
so much paper in it. The director puts 
his arm about the solemn shoulders of 
the young men who temporarily are 
acting as reviewers and tells them that 
great things will come to pass if the 
press is generous. Perhaps there will 
be a handsome revival of “Semira- 


mide” or “Simon  Boccanegera.” 
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Scouts from the Metropolitan are dis- 
cerned in every strange looking 
listener, and it is rumored that the 
tenor is to replace Gigli next season. 
And that mezzo! Did you hear that 
mezzo! 

But the press becomes perfunctory, 
the bruited revival is lost in a sequence 
of “Toscas,” the strange looking 
listeners turn out to be music critics 
from Flushing, L. I., Gigli has no 
worries and the mezzo returns home 
to check up laundry bills. And along 
comes Fortune Gallo, with a slightly 
amused smile and his excellent popu- 
lar-priced performances. 

It may be that this season’s crop of 
“Bohemes” will be profitable for the 
entrepreneurs, but it seems to us that 
the early-September school of man- 
agers is erring in making a specialty 
of Italian opera. Unless one can out- 
point Mr. Gallo in this business—a 
feat that calls for a talented out- 
pointer—one succeeds only in making 
more labor for Mr. Perkins of the 
Herald Tribune, who has been known 
to go to Brooklyn in the interests of 
music. If the environs of Labor Day 
are to be made musical, why not a 
Wagnerian cycle at moderate entrance 
fees? We shall not expound the sug- 
gestion, lest some opulent Wagnerite 
offer to set us up as a producer, but 
we hope that some of the gentlemen 
who are eager to break into the opera- 
tic madhouse will consider it. 


F there is one question which makes 

an orchestral conductor self-con- 
scious it is that of the waltz. The 
waltz—and we refer only to the 
Viennese variety—appears frequently 
on symphonic programs, and there 
isn’t a conductor who doesn’t think 
that he’s the greatest waltz director 
in the world. Which leads to another 
question: Why don’t our young com- 
posers investigate the possibilities of 
the form? 

Those who have access to the manu- 
scripts which make conductors pay ex- 
cess postage know that most of them 
are symphonies or fearfully long sym- 
phonic poems. A conductor, however 
hospitable he may be, can’t challenge 
his audience, his critics, and his board 
of directors, with a mediocrity which 
lasts three quarters of an hour. But 
reputation as a 





he can achieve a 
pioneer, confirm his opinion of him- 
self and at the same time entertain 
the customers with a ten minute effort 
in waltz rhythms. 


At least one young composer has 


written waltzes and had them played 
now and then. His name is Allan 
Lincoln Langley, and patrons of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra concerts may 
recognize him as the long, slender 
viola player with the beard. Mr. 
Langley’s waltzes are in the manner 
of Strauss, but they are not Strauss 
strained through correspondence school 
instrumentation. The Langley waltzes 
are so melodic that we wonder why 
some musical comedy producer doesn’t 
hitch him to a contract, and his orches- 
tration is, for symphonic perform- 
ances, more effective than the delight- 
ful Johann’s. Somebody has called 
Langley “the new American waltz 
king,” but no matter. Johann him- 
self survived the epithet—R. A. S. 


Art 
HEY are beginning to wake and 
stretch, the galleries, and to 
think about the long, hard Winter. 
But it will be another fortnight be- 
fore the dog days are over and then 
—we shall see what they want us to 
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see. All Summer long they have been 
at it—at Woodstock, Chester, Pro- 
vincetown, Paris and the torrent 
should be sweeping around us by mid- 
October. 

Even the staid Stockbridge has 
stepped down from the old Victoria 
and trap (yes, they still drive horses 
there) and they are giving a show. If 
you motor at all, you can’t miss them; 
they are as numerous along the roads 
as hot dog stands and ye olde stage 
coach inns. Silvermine is swarming 
with them, as is Westport. 

October 12 is the date for the Bel- 
lows Memorial Exhibit at the Metro- 
politan, much preparation for it being 
under way. Following that will come 
the Sargent show. Folks will see both 
of these Americans, now that they are 
dead and have got into the papers. It 
can’t be otherwise, we suppose—a part 
of the eternal sacrifice necessary for 
the feeding of that puny foundling, 
aesthetic appreciation. 

We must add our vote to the mi- 
nority report; the Sargent prices are 
preposterous. A dexterous, clever, 
well bred painter; we imagine less 
than a decade will see his paintings at 
a sane level and the artist’s place set 
without hysteria this country feels 
bound to bestow as a belated tribute to 
a man. 

Dudensing in Paris reports that his 
first show will be in late September of 
the brothers Ramon and Valentine de 
Zubiaurre. ‘These are the extraordi- 
nary young men of Spain, deaf and 
dumb, who compensate for the miss- 
ing two senses by an intense handling 
of color. There is one of the fore- 
runners on the walls during the Sum- 
mer show which will give you a good 
idea of the earlier work. It is strong 
and powerful and is made in Spain 
though it does not contain a bull fight 
or sefiorita. Dudensing also reports 
that it has been an active year in Paris, 
the French settling a lot of old scores 
and the Americans bringing home 
stuff to show the folks at Dubuque. 

The current exhibition is a fair 
catalogue of Dudensing at his mid- 
average. It contains none of that fine 
French stuff the junior Matisse brought 
with him last Winter, but there is a 
good run of Dundensing favorites, 
and that to us is a pretty good bill. 
“The Flowers” by Matson is still our 
favorite. We wonder why it has not 
been bought by a discerning eye. The 
piece has that light and brilliance the 
French get in their perennial bouquets. 
Then there is the ever-present Stella, 
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the three swans still sailing their azure 
lake and the decorative panel that the 
gallery keeps on hand to act as bar- 
ometer for Stella, preferred. ‘The 
painting, if we recall aright, has 
jumped along from twelve hundred 
to four thousand by the mere ma- 
chinery of demand. 

One of the firm has been South and 
has brought back some local art. Why 
don’t we see more stuff from the cot- 
ton fields? We can’t make up our 
mind about G. Duke. One of her 
pictures is among those collected, and 
with its orange and green sky bids for 
your favor. G. Duke has something, 
but at the first view we would say it 
was inhibitions—M. P. 


Moving Pictures 
OTHER Germany’s latest gift 


to America presents the sum- 
mary adventurings of her favorite epic 
son, “Siegfried.” He has come to the 
Century, curiously converted from his 
legendary paganism to Christianity. 
But like all favorite sons, grown trite 
in an eon of extolling, he is become 
too academic and classic to behold. 
He has got to be like patriotism, tra- 
dition and Milton’s poetry: somewhat 
museum, cathedral and bloodless. 
While engaged in lusty bachelor’s 
questings, Siegfried is involved in awe- 
some and magnificent doings. Perhaps 
his famous fight with the dragon does 
not flatter the dragon, but as he threads 
his heroic way through Woden Wood, 
his subsequent struggle with the 
Gnome King and the grotesque set- 
tings of gargantuan tree and myth 
character, provide many fascinating 
moments. As he approaches and is 
finally overwhelmed by marriage, the 
proceedings grow turgid. So crying is 
the dullness that nowhere (excepting 
when he helps Gunther defeat the 
hard-boiled Brunhilde) does the story 
equal the mood of the accompanying 
brooding, sombre Wagnerian score. 
They have made a religious revival 
out of a droll thing of lusty, mead- 
drinking, mythical exaggerations. 


E regret to have to fly right in 

the face of those dear sweet 
memories of yesteryear and inform 
you that “The Merry Widow,” Herr 
Erich von Stroheim’s opener for the 
terribly imtime rose and Gould Em- 
bassy Theatre, is dull. ‘The poor old 
relict should never have been exhumed, 
but allowed to rest on in a peaceful 
grave, continuing to be wept over by 





the sad, reminiscent dandies of 1900- 
odd. It is said that the Loew millions 
were put behind Herr von Stroheim to 
blow some life into the old corpse and 
that lavish Teuton has caparisoned her 
so weightily with imitation Viennese 
sprightliness, ten-ton jewelry, costume 
trappings and heavy, slow loving that 
the feeble old bones just doubles up 
and drags wearily to the happy ending. 

Mr. von Stroheim has a true Ger- 
man genius for morbidity, mud and 
ironic contrast. He should turn from 
saccharine flimsinesses with subtitles 
like “‘—beauty — love — passion—” 
and do something for the adults. Off- 
hand, we might suggest James Joyce’s 
“Ulysses,” in 50,000 reels or that 
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marvel of heavy loving, “Bel Ami. 


A MARQUISE DE LA FA- 

LAISE DE LA COUDRAY 
has broken the marital silences with a 
drama done in the name of stuffy 
femininity: “The Coast of Folly” 
(Rivoli). La Marquise doubles in 
brass for a time and gives the silliest 
grimacing and tight-corseted perform- 
ance of a middle-aged Countess you 
have ever hoped to see. She is sup- 
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posedly pulling a Bernhardt and she 
obviously just misses equalling Valeska 
Suratt. The drama itself is one of 
those over-feminined and civilized af- 
fairs, humorless, irritating, with some- 
thing or other to do with adventuresses, 
divorces, heart-balmings, mother love. 
Here is the caption finish: “Mother, 
mother”—“My baby, my baby.” The 


continuity, however, is marvelous. 


R. TOD BROWNING has 
rung the bell again. His latest 
piece, “The Mystic,” (Capitol) 


though not as gruesome as “The Un- 
holy Three,” has the Browning bi- 
zarre color and melodrama, plus the 
touch of the mystical. A small gypsy 
group is imported from Hungary by a 
master crook to thieve in the guise of 
a spiritualistic society. They provide 
henceforth a spiritualistic feast after 
the heart of Houdini until they run up 
against a “real” spiritual phenomenon 
on which the bogus feats go smash. 
The excitement runs high through the 
climactic scenes. Mr. Mitchell Lewis, 
Miss Aileen Pringle and Mr. Conway 
Tearle carry themselves nicely. Mr. 
Robert Ober is good too as the jealous 
knife thrower and medium. 


ERE are further gems for the 

Haysian tiara: “Her Sister from 
Paris” (Loew’s State), in which Miss 
Constance Talmadge wiggles her eye- 
brows and smiles furiously to work 
the laughs from a Viennese farcical 
thing; “The Love Hour,” (Rialto) 
a Confessions story made on a bad day 
in the studio writing shops; ‘“The 
Limited Mail,” (Warner’s) good old 
Railroad drama with a line which 
goes, “I’m going back to prison to fin- 
ish my sentence, Bob”; and “Hell’s 
Highway,” the title of which kept us 
away.— TI. S. 


Books 


HERE are two new novels in 
each of which a farmer’s life 
and fortunes are taken up, as he be- 
gins his courting, and followed to old 
age. On the strength of that meager 
resemblance, they are sure to be com- 
pared—which will be rough on 
“Prairie,” a young realist’s first novel 
that might, in Hamlin Garland’s hey- 
day, have distinguished him. Its 
representation of a sod-breaker’s strug- 
gle is evidently as faithful as every- 
thing else it has to offer is drearily 
familiar. 
The other is a widely different mat- 
ter. Over “Samuel Drummond” 
(Scribner’s) we are temped to make 
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Germany presents an eclectic (if dull) cinema version of the mythological adventurings of her 


some noise, but if you read Thomas 
Boyd’s ““Throught the Wheat” it will 
be enough to tell you, quietly, that in 
this beauty-laden book a still larger 
and richer promise is nearer fulfill- 
ment. 

Obviously much of it is Boyd’s ex- 
pression, in terms of the Civil War 
time, of emotion about the wartime he 
has seen. Samuel marries and starts 
clearing his acres in the ’50s. Politics 
already sound ominous in Defiance 
County, Ohio, but he (being the 
rather subdued younger son of an out- 
spoken future “Copperhead’’) is indif- 
ferent to them through contenting 
years, and at first to the war itself. 
How pleasantly those years glow!— 
between the passages reminding you 
that this cannot last, that a darkening 
change is coming. It comes when he 
is fretted into going to enlist, and is 
confirmed when he returns from the 
army to begin a losing fight, not 
“tragic” but increasingly pitiful, 
against adversity. 


ED up, Mark Antoine, the hand- 
somest man of the movies, slips 
off to an island. Presently five 
women get themselves cast away upon 
its shores. He sees through even the 


favorite epic superman. 


first, and then, by the time he is less 
fed up, the pentagonal cat-fight has 
put the success of any one of them out 
of the question. 

The company now finds itself in- 
definitely marooned, with some seri- 
ously interesting results, one being 
that Mark becomes Saint. Antoine and 
capable of self-sacrifice. 

This is “The Haven” (Knopf), a 
bright, picturesque and _ thoughtful 
semi-satire, by Dale Collins. We en- 
joyed it, but wished he had written an- 
other “Ordeal.” 


WO more new books worth 

reading are “Bindon Parva,” a 
sort of parochial and clerical “Puck 
of Pook’s Hill” by George A. Birm- 
ingham; and “The Medical Follies,” 
in which Dr. Morris Fishbein frees 
his mind on spine-adjusters, Bernarr 
Macfadden and other detriments. 


ABLE-TALK of G. B.S. ... 
with his Biographer” consists of 
a little new Shaw, a good deal of 
Shaw that is pointless or that everyone 
knows backward, and masses of the 
complacent and uninteresting biogra- 
pher. 
Still, Shaw, as Ernest Boyd has 


said, wished Dr. Archibald Henderson 
on himself. 


H, Mr. Leacock!” by C. K. Al- 

len (Dodd, Mead), seems to be 
partly a mock trial of Stephen Lea- 
cock and partly a real one. Just what 
it is, except that it is trying, we don’t 
know. But then, the later Leacock is 
trying, too. 


HE RELIC” is a translation of 

a novel by Eca de Queiros, con- 
sisting of broad satire on piety-gone- 
to-seed, and an elaborately colored 
“vision” of Jerusalem and Calvary, 
designed to rationalize the Gospel nar- 
rative. ‘The satire is funny enough, 
but will not be essentially new to those 
who have read any standard heresiarch 
satirists. 


HERE is another glands-illumi- 

nated story by Gertrude Ather- 
ton. ‘This time a young woman ap- 
pears to lack secretions she actually 
has. 

The title is ““The Crystal Cup,” 
and the general effect is that of a 
glorified Evening Journal serial. 

—ToucHSTONE 


Tue New Yorker’s List of Books Worth 
While will be found on page 19. 
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“TELL ME A BOOK TO READ” 


These Are a Few of the Recent Ones 
Best Worth While 
NOVELS 


so that you can look it over— 


SamuEL Drummonp, by Thomas Boyd (Scrié- 
ner’s). The course of the life of a farmer BEFORE YOU SIGN 
in northwest Ohio, with whom all goes well 
until he is drawn into the Civil War. Warm, THAT LEASE = SEE 
rich and beautiful; recommended to every- 
body. ' o 

Ervten Apair, by Frederick Niven (Boni 
Liveright). One of those girls to whom men OT f ” O71 
are either “sumphs” or “game” like herself, t 0 
and for whom the path of “gameness” leads ou a1 u 5 RS 
to the Patchouli Mansions. Scene, Edinburgh. 

Firecrackers, by Carl Van Vechten (Knopf). Six Hundred Ten Park Avenue 
The liveliest installment, to date, of the Van 
Vechten puppet show with the puppets be- 
coming, at the pleasure of the showman, flesh- cAXTsF> 
and-blood. Back drop, Manhattan. 

Tue Rep Lamp, by Mary Roberts Rinehart . 

(Doran). A mystery story beside which most N elevator is already running 
others are about as exciting as something by 
Jane Austen. 

Tue Proup Orv Name, by C. E. Scoggins 
(Bobbs-Merrill). A bit of light romance at 
its freshest and prettiest. Scene, Mexico. 

THUNDERSTORM, by G. B. Stern (Knopf). An ° 

Italian serving couple and an English quartet vert you from any alternative 

whom they serve, and who squabble over a 

prospect of having to leave them. 

Sea Horses, by Francis Brett Young (Knopf). 


and we believe that it will con- 


you are now considering in an 


Seagoing romance; in type, rather Conradian, apartment hotel 
with considerable post-Conradian psychology. 4 
Prairie Fires, by Lorna Doone Beers (Dutton). Edward H. Crandall 


An unusually good first novel. Realism from 
North Dakota, which even Dakotans are find- 
ing realistig. 


ee ee 1 TO 6 ROOM SUITES 
C. ran, by John Galsworthy (Scribner’s). i 
“Fifty-aix i yey about 30,000 FURNISHED OR OTHERWISE 
words, arranged in pairs accordi to themes 
= "6 UU OCTOBER OCCUPANCY 


GENERAL | LEASING NOW 


Tue Queen or Cooxs—anp Some Kinos (Boni 
& Liveright). Rosa Lewis, caterer and per- . : 
sonage in London, talks about herself and ‘Representative on ‘Premises 
the many celebrities she has known. 

Junetr Days, by William Beebe (Putnam). 


For those who have adult and discriminating / 
taste for “nature stuff.” Brown, Wheelock, 


Tue Sunny Sipe and Tue Hotrpay Rovunp, : 
by A. A. Milne (Dutton). Two batches of | Harris, Vought & Co., Inc., cAgent 


Milne as A. A. M. of Punch. | 

















PICKUPS HERE AND THERE z= ee ee i aeitadcueiien es 
The Tobacco Classic To be had at the best Clubs, 
Hotels and Smoke Shops and 


“I called up Roger H. Prentice yes- |] 
terday to offer him two million for his 
} 66 , 9? > 
interest in the J. L. Morrison Company,” @Old King Cole always at the HUMIDORS 
a certain Wall Street magnate informed OF THE ROOSEVELT, 


me recently. 5 i 
: , th Street and Madison 

“And what did he say!” I asked, keen- + le Mew Yak Clee 

y 7 y- 


ly interested. 
“The ’phone didn’t answer,” was the 


laconic reply.—C. G. S. 











Trial Size - $ .35 
Yyou- - -75 

8 oz- - 1.50 
16 oz- - 3.00 





& 
THE NEWSPAPER MAN 


The newspaper man writes a little of 
his gizzard on some stringy paper. 

He puts into it a laugh and a tear and : we If yous dealer cannot supply you, 
a throb. It rumbles off the presses and SMOKING MIXTURE communicate direct with 


chugs out to the hundred thousand. , fas ia “ THE OLD KING COLE 
akes ss hs The Smoke Redolent with Flavor rx ” : the 
The newspaper man takes off his hat, ond Fragance. The First Choice rOBACCO CORPORATION 


and puts on a property smile, and waits aoe Higekins ayaenee i 
for the applause. of Epicurean Smokers s COLUMBUS CIRCLE, N. Y. City | 


None comes.—Lronarp Hau ————__________ _—— — —— 
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SPORTS OF THE WEEK 


OR a great many years I 
have been hearing people 
talk about the pace that 
kills, without being ex- 
actly sure what was meant. 
Last Saturday, however, 
at the Gold Cup Regatta 
at Manhasset Bay I found 
out exactly what it is, this pace that kills: 
Nothing more or less than the pace set by 
Caleb S. Bragg of the Columbia Yacht 
Club in his speed boat Baby Bootlegger 
in the races for the most famous and his- 
toric motor boat trophy in this country— 
with the Harmsworth Trophy the most 
famous in the world. 
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(ONLY MARINE PROADEALTING STATION IN THE COUNTRY) 


Yes, it was a killing pace and nothing 
else but, that Mr. Bragg set in his grace- 
ful, sinuous craft. A pace that killed off 
his most dangerous competitors one by 
one as he jogged skillfully and safely 
around the thirty-mile course in those 
three heats to repeat his victory of last 
year at Detroit and thus retain the Gold 
Cup for Eastern waters for another twelve 
months at least. 

Last year, after the Gold Cup races at 
Detroit when Commodore Greening’s 
Rainbow IV was disqualified because of 
her clinker built hull, and Mr. Bragg’s 
Baby Bootlegger took first place and the 


Cup at the same time, there was, I re- 


member, a good deal of talk about luck. 
Well, I suppose this year also, there will 
be talk of somewhat the same nature. Un- 
questionably, Mr. Bragg was lucky last 
year as, indeed, he was this year. But 
in sport as in life, luck is extremely 
likely to favor the best men. His boat 
may not have been the fastest on the 
water, but he kept it afloat and piloted it 
in to victory, while his rivals were ex- 
ploding and being towed to shore. And 
a very popular victory it was, too. 

The Gold Cup Race was run in three 
different heats of thirty miles each over a 
three-mile course, making, as any astute 
mathematician can tell, ten laps to be cov- 
ered in each heat. The scene as the nine 
lean racers hummed their way out to the 
starting line was one of the most colorful 
and picturesque sights ever seen in 
American waters. Literally thousands of 
boats of all sizes and kinds lined the 
course from Mr. Mortimer Schiff’s big 
black steam yacht De/phine, to tiny row- 
boats with outboard motors and canoes 
manned by crews in bathing suits. Some 
of the best known craft flying flags of 
home yachting clubs were scattered up and 
down the course; George F. Baker’s Vi- 
ing, John Kaiser’s new Diesel yacht, 
Oceanus, Fred L. Merry’s Medora, Vin- 
cent Astor’s Nourmahal, James A. 
Scheuen’s Pastime, Alfred I. Du Pont’s 
boat—just a few weeks from the ship- 
yard—Neenemosha, Commodore Baudoine 
from Larchmont with his yacht and a 
thousand other equally celebrated boats. 

Besides the crowd that saw the races 
from the yachts there were several thou- 
sand on stands built on huge railroad 
barges, and every knoll and rise in the 
ground on the Manhasset or the Great 
Neck side of the harbor was black with 
spectators. From the press boat in the 
center of the course, the ranks of craft 
presented a solid front without a single 
break, and were a beautiful sight with 
every flag flying in the August sunshine. 
Planes patrolled overhead, humming up 
and down the course as the gun from the 
committee boat gave the signal to go at 
two in the afternoon. 

That first heat was a great race, the 
greatest in fact of the afternoon. Miss 
Tampa started out ahead closely followed 
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by Nuisance, but before the tirst turn 
Baby Shadow, Carl Fischer’s boat driven 
by Victor Kliesrath, was poking its nose 
out in front. A great boat, this one; on 
Tuesday before the race I saw her reach 
fifty-five miles an hour, and do it with 
such ease that she made an impression on 
those watching her perform. From the 
start of the race her eight-cylinder Wright 
Marine engine was driving her through 
the water at a tremendous speed, and by 
the third lap she was a hundred yards 
ahead of Nuisance driven by Colone! Jesse 
G. Vincent of the Packard Motor Car 
Company and using a Packard Gold Cup 
motor. 

Bragg, meanwhile, seemed to be expe- 
riencing some difficulty at the turns, and 
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at this stage was in fourth place, just be- 
hind Miss Columbia driven by Gordon 
Hammersley. On the fourth lap the final 
winner pushed his Baby Bootlegger out 
ahead of Miss Columbia, and from then 
on it was a fine race between the second 
and third boats, with Baby Shadow well 
out in front. 

So they stormed around the course, 
seven, eight, and nine laps, with Bragg 
crowding, crowding all the time, and 
Nuisance still managing to keep second 
place. Then just as they passed the line 
on the last lap in front of the committee 
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‘to a new place. 
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boat, the engine on Baby Shadow took 
fire, and although it was at once extin- 
guished, the other boats swept down the 
course leaving her hopelessly in the rear. 
Victory was in sight, but victory hand- 
shook Baby Shadow and then jumped on 
board Nuisance which won the heat fifty 
yards ahead of Mr. Bragg’s Baby Boot- 
legger. 
* 

N hour later Mr. Bragg came out for 

the second heat determined to take 
the lead and to keep it. He caught his 
rival at the first turn and went ahead. 
Not much, but enough to force Colonel 
Vincent to take his wake all the way round 
the course. And then all at once another 
accident removed Baby Bootlegger’s other 
competitor for honors. A broken rudder 
shaft, and Nuisance was forced to drop 
out, leaving Mr. Bragg with the Gold 
Cup safely in his hands provided he could 
keep his boat on the water and out of 
trouble. And that in a word, he did, 
winning the second heat and pushing his 
boat in the third and last heat only suf- 
ficiently to bring her in second. 

There are popular victories in sport and 
there are unpopular ones, but Mr. Bragg’s 
is surely in the former class. Whether it 
was his infectious smile as he waved his 
hand to the cheering lines of boats when 
he rode past them after the race, or 
whether it was the name of his craft, or 
the setting of that highly polished, sen- 
sitive hull with the white-coated and 
white-helmeted figures in the pit, or the 
fact that the Gold Cup was for another 
twelve months to remain in Eastern 
waters, suffice it to say that his victory 
was a popular one. The reception he re- 


ceived after the race was proof of it, and 
he worked his way down the course and 
through the lane of yachts with whistles 
tooting, horns blowing, and such a cheer- 
ing and shouting and waving of flags as 
must have been very pleasant to the vice- 
chairman of the New York Gold Cup 
Committee, and the owner of Baby Boot- 
legger, the winner of the blue ribbon of 
motor boating for two years in succession. 


e 

ES, Mr. Bragg will be a popular 

champion. But he was only one of 
two popular champions for the year 1925 
who earned their crown on the hot, sunny 
afternoon of August 29. I am referring 
to the victory of Norris Williams in the 
doubles championships at Longwood out- 
side Boston last week. Some time ago | 
heard a big figure in amateur sports re- 
marking that very few of our champions 
were really popular. 

Bobby Jones, yes, but Bobby Jones lost 
the Open to Macfarlane last June. And 
no one who watched Johnston deuce that 
second set against Tilden on the stickiest 
of days last September and remembers 
the cheers he got as he crossed over can 
have much illusion about Tilden’s popu- 
larity. Miss Wills may not be disliked as 
much as the unruly crowd at Forest Hills 
several weeks ago would have us believe, 
but she certainly has never caught the 
public fancy as Mrs. Mallory used to. 

But Richard Norris Williams is a popu- 
lar champion, and his first win of the 
doubles title of the United States with 
Vincent Richards was a remarkable ef- 
fort when you consider they defeated a 
team that has never been beaten in doubles 


play before.—J. R. T. 


NEW YORK AS A SUMMER RESORT 


(Being a Travelogue or Something recalling the week-end of college young 


man in Gotham 


RRIVED in the pic rown Friday, 5 

p.m. Assigned to suite of rooms at 
Hotel Imperial. Quenched thirst at Im- 
perial bar, 5:45 to 7 p. m. with assorted 
cocktails. Dined at Muschenheim’s Arena, 
7:15 to 8:15—lobsters and big steins of 
beer. Hammerstein’s Victoria Musical 
Comedy, 8:30 to 10:45. Whisky Sours 
at Molly Riordan’s during intermission. 
The Haymarket 11:45 to 1:15—beer and 
dancing. Called at Tivoli, Cairo, and 
Kid McCoy’s Rathskeller between 1:30 
and 3 a. m. Landed at Jack’s at 3:15 
a.m. Party too musical—thrown out of 
Jack’s at 4:34 a. m. Invitation extended 
by Cabby in front of Jack’s to show party 
Invitation loudly de- 
clined. Back to the Imperial, arriving at 
5:15. Night caps served in rooms. More 
songs. Call from Hotel detective at 5:45. 
Hotel detective sociable and visits with 
party until 6:45. Hotel detective falls 
asleep at 7 a. m. and is put to bed. Party 
retires at 7:30 a. m. Party awakens at 


25 years ago.) 


12:30 p. m. Breakfast in rooms. The 
Imperial Bar where two or three rounds 
of Mint Smashes are served. Rogers 
Brothers at the old Grand Opera House, 
2:30 to § p. m. Jim Corbett’s swell 
saloon from 5:30 to 7—wonderful, old- 
fashioned Bourbon Cocktails. Dined at 
Mouquin’s 7:30 to 8:45—table d’hote 
$1.25 with red or white wine. Cab ride 
to Atlantic Garden in the Bowery— 
Rhine wine. At 11:45 on to the Hay- 
market once more. Beer and many dances 
until 2 a.m. At Molly’s Garrick for an 
hour. Back to Jacks. One member of 
party claims his rarebit is too tough and 
insists that Jack be called to settle the 
question. Jack stops at table and humors 
the noisy knicker, but takes exception to 
an effort on the part of the n. k. to weave 
the rarebit into a tippet for one of the 
nearby waiters. The strong arm squad 
is summoned. Conquered by the same at 
5:21 a. m. Came the Dawn, and so to 
bed.—C. Knapp 
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Theatre Guild Productions 
Garrick Gaieties 


Sparkling Musical Revue 
Garrick Theatre 
65 West 35th Street 
Evenings, 8:40 
Matinees, Thurs., Sat., and 
Labor Day, 2:40 





The Pulitzer Prize Play 
They Knew What 
They Wanted 
with Leo Carrillo 
Klaw Theatre 


West 45th St. 
Evenings, 8:40 
Matinees, Wed., Sat. and 
Labor Day, 2:40 


NEW AMSTERDAM Wax ius 

Erlanger, Dillingham & Ziegfeld, Mg. Dirs. 

458 Seats at$1. Pop. Price Mats. Wed. and Sat. 
NEW SUMMER EDITION 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


WILL ROGERS—W. C. FIELDS 
Eugene 


ona, T)ESIRE 


Greatest Play UNDER the ELMS 
With WALTER HUSTON 








THEATRE, 
B’way & 43d St. 
Mats. Wed & Sat. 


Now at 


Eves. 8:30. 


, SIEGFRIED 


UFA’'S great music photo drama 

based on the Norse Saga and 

Wagner's Ring Operas. 
Limited Engagement. 


Symphonic Orchestra of 60 
4 musicians from the Metropolitan 





Opera Co. render a special score 
compiled from 


Wagner’s Immortal Music 
JOSIAH ZURO, Conducting 
62d St. & Central Park W. 
Century All Seats Reserved 


TWICE DAILY, 2:30 & 8:30 
1000 SEATS, 50c., BEST SEATS, $2.20 











APARTMENTS 
WANTED, FurnisHep APARTMENT— 


Must have two bedrooms and be in 
neighborhood of Central Park or Drive. 
Communicate Gilbert, 226 West 42nd 





Street. Telephone, Chickering 1972. 





SITUATION WANTED 





PERSONAL—A young widow of pleas- 
ing personality and appearance finds it 
necessary to add to her income. She is 
fully capable of acting as social secre- 
tary or companion to a person of culture 





and refinement. Excellent references 
will be exchanged. Reply care of 
“Personal,” THE NEw YORKER. 
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Among the well known signs of Autumn one might mention the incense of the first leaf fire at a 
suburban roadside, the newest high level for first night tickets, and the thinning of crowds around the 
orange drink stands. But, in mentioning these, one would overlook the most definite evidence of the 
season of vitality—the lady shopper. 

The Fall lends the essence of its colorful spirit to her plundering of the small shops where burnished 
copper and shining brass prelude a quiet and tasteful tea, and where an afternoon may be profitably spent 
anywhere from India to Norway—all within the bounds of shop counters. If Winter comes, the wise lady 
shopper who has referred to the shopping guide of THE New YorkKER, will invariably be ready to settle 
into tasteful and artistic hibernation. ne 

Antiques Beauty Culture—(Cont.) Gowns Made to Order 
HIGHEST CASH PRICES FOR ANTIQUE or | Moles, Warts, Birthmarks and other Skin | DOUCETTE MODELS 158 West 44th Street 
modern jewelry and silverware. Large gift selection | growths removed without using knife or drugs. | “Do Say”’ Snappy Styles. Estimate Gowns. Your 
moderately priced. Harold G. Lewis Co. (Est. 60 Leaves no scar. Practically painless. own material if desired. Special attention given to 
years), 13 W. 47th St., Bryant 6526. Dr. Achorn, 6 W. srst St., Telephone Circle 1144. | Theatrical Clientele. Fall models now ready. 
Hats 
Arts and Crafts Books 
Artistic Hats at Moderate Prices. Remodeling from 
HOYT CASE 21 Rast 6ict Street | “e"® Models. L all 
ENCOURAGE TH ERICAN CRAFTSMAN oe : st Gist Stree ELSIE MAILLARD 
by sy eee ie decorated ee guar Modern First Editions and Fine Books. Catalogs 834 Lexington Ave. at 64th St. Rhi. 8358 
teries, metals and glass. Gowns, decorative hangings, | UPOn request. Teleph R t 2268 
gifts. ee ee ae MME. REUBER 
Pa eg ne geap = Millinery Import 
7 East 39th St., 7. ORIGINAL MODELS MODER: ATELY PRICED 
2385 Broadway Schuyler 7725 
Flesh Reduction 
Ladies’ Tailors 
Auction Bridge Chickering 4174 128 West 34th St. — 
ANA de ROSALES 7 ; 
REDUCING REMODELING REJUVENATING | D.Veltry, 425 Fifth Avenue, will please the woman 
ONLY COLLEGE OF AUCTION BRIDGE Look Young Be Young of taste who wants the best materials, cut and fit. 
Any Desired Form of Lessons Taught by Experts Fall models ready for your inspection. Cal. 7111. 
SHEPARD’S STUDIO, INC. 15% allowed at mention of THE NEw YORKER. 
20 W. 54th St. Tel. Circle 10041 New York City ms 
FOSTER’S MODERN BRIDGE TACTICS Footwear Restaurants 
by R. F. Foster. The latest theories of Bidding and 
Play explained by the well-known authority. Illus- 
trated. $2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. CAPEZIO, 1634 BROADWAY AT THE RUSSIAN INN, 33 West 37th Street 
Winter Garden Building . Unusual surroundings and good food—bBalalaika 
Manufacturer and Retailer of Street, Theatrical and | Orchestra from 6:30-1 o'clock. Russian and Gypsy 
Ballet Footwear. Circle 9878 songs—Dancing after theatre. 
Beauty Culture 
Shirt Hospital 
Golf School 
ROSE LAIRD Don’t Throw Your Old Shirts Away 
The SALON FOR SKIN AND SCALP CULTURE Worn places restored invisibly at low cost. 
17 East 48th Street (Near Fifth Avenue) EXPERT INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN BY WELL- Shirts made to your own measure. 
. KNOWN professionals. Open daily 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. | OTTO RIEFS, 81 W. Soth St. Circle 7339 a3 
Telephone Murray Hill 5657 and 6795 Hand-made clubs and accessories. Clubs repaired. 
ALBERT G. ELPHICK & CO. — 
135 West 72nd Street Trafalgar 2712 
Holmes Sisters Wonderful Secret ome Vetable”’ Swimming Instruction 
eanses and Purifies the Skin 
Administered Solely By Them by Jim an Tee to oe oe Champion 
5 » ’ — : 
t7 Madison Avenue Phone 4974 Plaza tells how to improve your game. Numerous illustra- ae ee 
tions. $2.00—Dodd, Mead & Co. r es a 
: ieailll = BROADWAY, CORNER 96TH ST. 
Superfiuous hair and moles removed by Electro- RIVERSIDE 0440. BOOKLET N 
lys Expert in ys — privacy. —_—_—— = 
. . «anny BERTHEL aan 
48 East 49th Street, N. Y. Sete ill 2768 7 
: Gowns, Frocks and Dresses Tea Room 
FACE, NECK and THROAT REJUVENATION. | ‘“‘SMILE’? FROCKS—New Fall models in Artsilk, A Real Home-Cooked Dinner 
Tissues Lifted—Contour Restored. Hours10 A. M.to | Flannel, Faille & other fashionable fabrics, latest $1.00 and $1.25, also a la carte. 
4 P.M. PHYSICIANS’ ENDORSEMENT. Regent | shades. $3.95 to $9.95. Samples on request. Luncheon and afternoon tea. > ae | 


1303. Evelyn Jeanne Thompson. 601 Mad. Ave. 





Gloria Browning 156 East 47th Street 





Dorothy McLaury. 10 East soth St. 
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Tue New Yorker's conscientious calendar of events worth while 


(From Friday, September 4, to Friday September 11, inclusive.) 


THE THEATRE 

ARTISTS AND MODELS—Winter Garden 
In conjunction with Nature, the Shuberts pro- 
duce a smart-paced and comic revue. 

THE GORILLA—Selwyn 
That worn out skeleton of mystery farce, 
quickened with hysterical burlesquing and the 
best nifties (vide “Mots of David H. Wal- 
lace”) extant. 

ZIEGFELD FOLLIES—New Amsterdam 
Closing weeks of the first genuinely funny 
“Follies” in years, thanking, from right to 
left, W. C. Fields, Ray Dooley, and Will 
Rogers. 

DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS—George M. Cohan 
Eugene O’Neill Down East in an equivocal 
but interesting mood of infanticide, bigotry 
and romantic love. 

GARRICK GAIETIES—Garrick 
The Theatre Guild lads and lassies aping and 
mimicing their elders in a revulette of clean, 
youthful superabundant spirits. 

IS ZAT SO?—Chanin’s Forty-sixth Street 
Very pleasant comedy what with Mr. Gleason, 
a dumb boxer, and the selective use of the 
American langwidge. 

THE STUDENT PRINCE—Jolson’s 
“Old Heidelberg” put to glorious music vocal- 
ly incanted. 

GEORGE WHITE'S SCANDALS—Apollo 
Mr. George White’s yearly contribution to 
the American drama. 

SPRING FEVER— Maxine Elliot's 
Something amusing written with the Golf 
Links as groundwork. 

ROSE-MARIE—Imperial 
The greybeard of the music shows still run- 
ning well in the van, with Desiree Ellinger 
and William Kent. 

THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED—Klaw 
Gifted with the Pulitzer Prize and enhanced 
by Pauline Lord’s greatest performance, this 
pet of Will Hays makes an exhiliarting treat 
these coolish evenings. 

LOUIE THE 14TH—Cosmopolitan 
Millions are expended herein for the senses 
and Leon Errol lends his flannel legs for 
funny bone delectation. 


MOVING PICTURES 

THE GOLD RUSH 
Charlie Chaplin, the Lone Prospector, goes to 
the Frozen North for laughs and pathos. At 
the Strand. 

KISS ME AGAIN 
A captivating sexy thing about the Little 
Woman, the Husband and the Great Lover. 
Ernst Lubitsch’s high comedy is delightful. 
At Keith’s 81st St. week of Sept. 7. 

THE MYSTIC 
Tod Browning contributes both story and di- 
rection to this excellent blood and thunder 
tale done about the mysterious. At the Capi- 
tol, Fri., Sat., Sept. 4, § and possibly another 
week. 

SALLY OF THE SAWDUST 
Made over from “Poppy.” W. C. Fields is 
great, shining by contrast with a thick layer 
of Griffith sentimentality. At the Cameo. 


SIEGFRIED 
Your Nordic friend from the kindergarten 
legends. Go for the first half of the picture 
and stay on to hear the rest of the Wagnerian 
accompaniment. At the Century. 

THE UNHOLY THREE 
Lon Chaney, not making faces in another 
uncanny lusty Tod Browning melodrama, 
built about a sideshow trio, a bird store and 
with some evil thrown in for tone. At Loew’s 
Greeley Square and Lincoln Square Theatres 
simultaneously, Fri., Sat., Sun., Sept. 4, 5, 6. 


ART 
HARWOOD H. SIMPSON—Weyhe Galleries 
Introducing, via Sherwood Anderson, some- 
thing new in American artists. 
AMERICANS—Medium—Milch Galleries 
A fair sample of what this gallery keeps. 
SUMMER SHOW—Dudensing 
Average collection of this shop’s wares with a 
few new ones from the South. 


MUSIC 


ITALIAN HOUSE BENEFIT OPERA—Manhat- 
tan Opera House 


“Carmen” Sat. night, “Otello” Sun. night, 
Sept. 5, 6. The opening of the opera season 
* in New York proper. 
BOSTON CIVIC OPERA—Manhattan Opera 
House 
This new organization begins Mon., Sept. 7. 
The schedule and casts are best obtained from 
your daily newspaper. 


SPORTS 


YACHTING—Larchmont Yacht Club, Larch- 
mont, N. Y 


Mon., Sept. 7. Annual Fall Open Regatta. 
GOLF—Park Golf and Country Club, Asbury 
Park, N. J 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sept. 10, 11, 12. Fifth 
Annual Invitation Tournament. 
a ee Cricket Club, Philadel- 
Pp 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sept. 10, 11, 12. 
Round of the Davis Cup Matches. 
RACING—Belmont Park, L. I. 
Meet, all week, of Westchester Racing Asso- 
ciation, climaxing Sat., Sept. 12, with $50,000 
Futurity, the Jocket Club Gold Cup and the 
Grand National Steeplechase Handicap. 
BASEBALL— 
At Polo Grounds: New York vs. Boston, 
Mon., Sept. 7. New York vs. Brooklyn, Fri., 
Sept. 11. 


Challenge 


At Yankee Stadium: New York vs. 
delphia, Sat., Sun., Sept. 5, 6. 


Phila- 


OTHER EVENTS 


SEVENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION—At the Seventy-first 
Regiment Armory 


Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sept. 10, 11, 12. American 


Legion Ladies’ Auxiliary Convention; head- 
quarters Hotel Pennsylvania; Thurs., Sept. 10, 
luncheon at 2 p. m.; Fri., Sept. 11, dinner at 
8 p. m. 
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HE character and quality of the 

subject—accurately portrayed in 
the character and quality of the crafts- 
manship — make a photograph by 
Nickolas Muray a true work of art. 


| The MURAY STUDIOS 
38 East 50" Street- New York City 
Playa 4907 


Photographers to the Discriminating 


Note: Confidentially, the above illustration 
is not a photograph by Nickolas Muray It 
is a portrait of Muray by Covarrubias. 

















Everyone ts Memorizing 


SEPTEMBER 21-26 


as the dates of 


THE EXPOSITION 
of 
WoMEN’S ARTS 


ang INDUSTRIES 
at 


HOTEL COMMODORE 
Theatrical Stars, Singers, 
Marionettes, Dancers, 
Contests and Florence 
Richardson’s Central Park 

Casino Orchestra will en- 

tertain you through the 

week. 





| Management 
| 
Commercial Exposition Corporation 


| 411 - STH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


























Goshen Inn 


GOSHEN, NEW YORK 


Under Management 
Tue Kettoce Service, Inc. 


Ve reminiscent of the fascinating 
hostelries of old England. 

Located in Orange County hills. In spot of 
great scenic beauty. Surrounding country 
affords all advantages of outdoor sports, in- 
cluding golf and tennis. Dine on the terrace. 

Every convenience of best metropolitan 
hotels. Beautifully furnished bedrooms— 
each connected with bath. Excellent cuisine. 

On four state roads. Only 50 miles from 
New York. 

Larry Siry’s Club de Vingt Orchestra 
every Saturday night. 


Reasonable Rates. Write or phone your 
reservations to Room 327, Dept. N. 


17 East 42D Street Tel. VANDERBILT 2953 











Attend the 
Beauty Pageant 
Sept. 8-15 


The Annual Beauty Pageant 
at Atlantic City is one of 
America’s big Summer Spec- 
tacles—worth seeing for the 
parade, the floats, the contest- 
ants, and the crowds—you 
will also see some of the 
world’s most beautiful girls, 
including MISS AMERICA— 
a tall stem American Beauty 
Rose !—chosen as the finest 
specimen of American young 
womanhood —don’t miss it! 
—don’tmiss her! —anddon’t 
delay your Ambassador res- 
ervation!— MAKE IT NOW! 


G; — od 
hye or Vanderbilt 8500 
Am assador 


Fixes Everything 
ATLANTIC CITY 








LEANDER BARES TALE 
OF HELLESPONT SWIM 
IN EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW 


By Mr. LeanvER 
(Copyright by Neptune News Notes, Inc.) 


IRST of all I want to say how I owe 

every bit of my success to Hero, my 
fiancee, who was at my side in her father’s 
trireme every inch of the way. 

It was she who handed me lemon 
squashes when I was thirsty, and combed 
the hair out of my eyes when I became 
blinded and started swimming the wrong 
way. 

As we rounded the lighthouse at 
Abydos, she threw me a couple of hunks 
of roast beef, and signaled to the Haunt- 
ing Harpies, a special harpless jazz orches- 
tra, arranged for my benefit. 

About noon, as I was getting a bit 
fagged, Hero, who was the only trainer I 
ever had, handed me down a couple of 
baked potatoes, a chocolate fudge sundae, 
a dozen hard-boiled eggs, a paper bag of 
cinnamon buns, and another lemon squash. 
Meanwhile the end man on the trireme 
read me some nifties from an old Egyp- 
tian joke book. 

It was during this period that I blis- 
tered my heels and stubbed all ten of my 
toes kicking sharks out of the way. 

I won the race, for I was the only con- 
testant. How? By the love of an honest, 
pure, 100 per cent Greek girl. That 
folks, is the way to succeed. 

I think the public is very kind. Thank 


you.— CREIGHTON PEET 


PROVERBS FROM A YOUNGER 
SOLOMON 


HE wise man followeth not the 
counsel of the bookmaker nor 
standeth in the way of a flivver. 

He maketh out his income tax return 
with truth and circumspection, but he 
forgeteth not, under charity, to deduct 
the two dollars and forty cents his wife 
hath made him pay for his mother-in- 
law’s Christmas present. 

He changeth not his bootlegger with- 
out long and prayerful consideration, for 
lo! one drinketh to-day of gin that is 
synthetic and to-morrow the places that 
hath known him, know him no more, and 
the Rotary Club resoluteth consolations 
for the widow. 

He answereth not back to his wife 
when she rageth, for alas! we are come 
upon a degenerate day when woman hath 
strange and exact ways with weapons, and 
Paris green is her ally. 

Man hath but few days and these are 
full of trouble, as taxes fly upward, but 
verily, he that playeth a good game of 
golf sitteth among the seats of the mighty, 
and in his old age he shall not lack honor. 


—IsaBELLE Stewart Way 
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THE BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL——DETROIT 





Book: Oadillac 


Room Comforts 


VERY bedroom has private 
bath, circulating ice water, 
individual bed lights and lighted 
mirrors. All have full outside 
exposure. 
Beds are without foot-boards, 
adding greatly to their attractive- 
ness and comfort. 


1200 Rooms With Bath *4 and Up 
475 Rooms at *4 and $5 


THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
HOTEL COMPANY : DETROIT 
WéaASsHINGTON BLvp. AT MICHIGAN Ave. 

ROY CARRUTHERS, President 
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| 
THE NEW YORKER | 


Tue New Yorker is published 
every Friday in New York City by 
the F-R Publishing Corp., 25 West 
4sth Street. H. W. Ross, president; 
R. H. FrLeiscHMANN, vice-president; 
R. W. Cottins, secretary and treas- 
urer; E. R. Spautpinea, general man- 
ager; Raymonp B. Bowen, advertis- 


ing manager. 


Subscription, $5 a year; Canada, 


$5.50; foreign, $6. 


Subscribers should notify this office 
at least three weeks prior to any 


change of address. 


Advertising rates will be furnished 
upon application. 


All text and illustrations appearing 
in Tue New Yorker are copyrighted. 


Unsolicited contributions will not 
be returned unless accompanied by 
stamped and addressed envelopes. 
Tue New Yorxer cannot be held re- 
sponsible for loss or non-return of 
contributions. 
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orate the whole system. 
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the 


cathartics give only temporary 
relief, veast strengthens the in- 
testinal muscles and makes them 


RIGIT 
H UCH SEVERE IN ESTION that I could 
it nost noth often could not sleep at 
ght at all. I had tried every sort of remedy 
without real relief. I decided to try Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast; I ate it for two months Today 
my lig st ib olu | or nal; my appe- 
te has returned n a word, my health is 
perfect aga | all this to Fleischmann’: 
Yeast, and I ca t praise it enough.” 
Miss E.] ) Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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ousands Ii 1V¢ foun 1d jr sh CHC; ‘eV, 
ealth and success 


ough one simple fresh food 


all,”’ not a medi- 
any sense—Fleisch- 


cure 


nn’s Yeast 1s simply a remark- 
fresh food. 

of tiny active 
in every cake invig- 
‘| he \ aid 
gestion—clear the skin—banish 


millions 


}* SONS if Ce mstipatie mW here 


“T AM SENIOR CLERK in the local Post Office. Five years ago I pur- 
chased a home and kept cows and sold milk to pay for it. I soon 
saw t th® strain was too great. I became nervously aivd physically 
exhausted. Constipation seized upon me and vas pains became com 
mon. On my good mother’s suggestion I began to eat Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. I looked for relief and I got it. Today the gas pains have dis 
appeared and constipation is wholly corrected. Yeast serves as a 
source of vitality which actuates my whole being; and we still have the 
home and the cows.” Howarp J. SurrHers, Randolph, Vermont 
AS C. MCMURTRIE NEW YORK 


“As 


years, complications setting in and my nerves badly shatter 
tust losing my 
developed a fondness for it, 
fully. 
shoreman. 
clearing the complexion there is nothing like it. 
a life 


And day by 
of 


healthy and active. 
day it 
energy. 


releases new _ stores 
Eat two or three cakes regular- 
ly every day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk 
—or just plain. For constipation 
especially, dissolve one cake in hot 
water (not scalding) before break- 
fast and at bedtime. Buy several 
cakes at a time—they will keep 
fresh in a cool dry place for two 
All grocers have 


Start eat- 


or three days. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
ing it today! 

And let us send you a free copy 
of our latest booklet on Yeast for 
Health. Health Research Dept 

Y-1 The Fleischmann Company, 
Washington Street, New 
York City. 
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TuIs FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system 
—banishes constipation, skin troubles, stom 


ach disorders. You will find many delicious 


fruit 
with a little salt or just plain 


kat 2 or 3 cakes a day re gularly before meals. 


wavs of eating Yeast—on crackers—1n 
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4 YOUNG MOTHER, having given birth to eight children within nine 


d, I was 


vitality. I tried eating Fleischmann’s Yeast. | soon 
and my health started to improve wonder 
Within eight months I felt as if I could do the work of a long 
It certainly did restore energy to my waste For 


And it has also proved 


1 body. 


-saver to my husband for boils.” 


Mrs. Frorence Murray, New York 





“Announcil 


the return engagement of BEN BERNIE and his in- 
comparable RoosEVELT ORCHESTRA on Saturday 
Evening, September Twelfth, for the Fall and Winter 
Season at Tue Roosevett Gritt—New York's 
newest and smartest place to dine and dance. Here 
you may bring your friends-——assured of finding just 
the right atmos phere—alluring music—delicious food. 


DINNER DANCE 7:00 #0 9:30 p. m. 
SUPPER DANCE 10:30 fo 2:00 a. M. 


The ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street New York City 


Reservations Suggested + VANDERBILT 9200 
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